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C N CALLING 

Notgold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong ; 
Men who for truth and 
honour’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while 
others sleep 

Who dare while others fly, 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 
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GLORY OF THE UGLY DUCKLING 


The Most Amazing Submarine 
Story Ever Told 

Little-Known Chapterof theGreat War 


All the world has been thinking of the 
Submarine, perhaps the most complex 
and ingenious (yet perhaps the most 
sinister) invention of the human mind . 

Never were braver men than those who 
go down in the sea to serve their country 
in these astounding machines . We 
have been looking back in our files , and 
ice find in the annals of the Great War 
a submarine story which we are assured 
is true , which was reported to a journa¬ 
list by a British officer of high rank, and 
which must for ever be counted as one of 
the most dramatic stories of real life ever 
told by word or pen. We give it now as 
it was told over 20 years <igo. 

A young lieutenant was walking up 
and down one of those thousands 
of trawlers the British Navy took to 
itself and made immortal in the war. 
There was just room to turn round, 
but not enough room to miss being 
drenched when the waves swept across 
the boat. 

Suddenly the lieutenant's eye saw 
a long white streak, not like the harm¬ 
less streak of breaking waves, but 
ominous in its meaning. It was a 
thing of death that was creeping 
towards the trawler, perhaps the most 
fearful thing that exists in all the 
world today, the mechanical miracle 
that we call a torpedo. It struck 
the vessel, there was a great explosion, 
and the lieutenant found himself in the 
sea with drowning men all round him. 

A Surprise From Below 

He could swim well, and he kept 
liirpself afloat until something hap¬ 
pened that startled him. His foot 
touched something' hard. It was 
moving. It was coming up. It could 
not be a fish, it could not be a mine. 
What could it be ? It was a sub¬ 
marine, the submarine that sank them. 

Out of the depths of the universe 
there has come sometimes a miracle 
that has saved a man, or an army, or 
a little nation, in some hard-pressed 
hour.. Out of the depths of the sea 
there came now a miracle. 

The lieutenant got ready. He stop¬ 
ped swimming, and fixed himself on 
the deck of the submarine emerging 
from the waves. He took a pistol from 
his pocket, and thanked God that 
some inventor who may have starved 
to death had invented waterproof 
pistols. He got his pistol ready, sat 
down, and kept his eye on the little 
trap-door. There was no other way 
out. That door must open, and the 
head of one of the Kaiser's pirates 
must soon pop through.- The German 
commander would be up in a minute 


to look round and find out if the sea 
were safe for U-boats. And so the 
lieutenant waited, his eyes on the 
little trap-door, his pistol fully loaded, 
his finger on the trigger. The door did 
open, the pirate's head came slowly 
out, a British bullet pierced his brain, 
and his body fell across the doorway. 

There was no time for him to be 
surprised, but we may doubt if any 
crew that ever went to sea in a sub¬ 
marine has had such a thing to talk 
about as that submarine had for the 
next half-hour. The}' must have pre¬ 
pared to submerge again—we can be 
sure they would try to do that. 

The Helpless Submarine 

But the young lieutenant had them 
fast. He sprang on the dead pirate 
as a hawk swoops on its prey. He 
clutched him and pulled him forward, 
and sat on . the dead man's shoulders 
so that the legs blocked the open door, 
but the body could not be pulled down. 
The door was blocked, the submarine 
could not submerge. The crew were 
held in some mysterious grip, unable 
to go down, not daring to come up. 
What were they thinking ? If by this 
time they had guessed exactly what 
had happened, they must have thought 
that at most the man up there could 
have but five mqre shots—a drowning 
man could hardly have had a reserve 
supply of cartridges, and one of his six 
had gone. Were there five men down 
below who dare creep up through this 
door in single file and risk their lives ? 

The lieutenant waited. He sat 
there with his eye on the door and 
his finger on the trigger, and, save for 
the splashing of the waves on his man¬ 
made island, with the silence of death 
about him. Would they dare to come 
out one by one, these men, or would 
they find some way of shutting the 
door, or would they wait till he was 
numb with cold and could not aim ? 
Would he sit there for hours until 
dark, and slip off and drown after all ? 
It grew colder and colder, but he held 
his pistol and kept his eye on the door.* 

The Flag Comes Up 

And then a stream of smoke came 
across the sea, and this man moved 
his eyes for an instant. He saw the 
British flag. A British destroyer was 
coming swiftly towards him. He 
jumped up and waved his hand, and 
the destroyer answered with a whistle. 
In a minute or two it was at his side, 
and the young lieutenant was aboard 
her, handing over to its captain the 
German submarine intact, its crew 
alive, and its commander dead. 


The Little 
Express 
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Little travellers interested in the tiny engine of the miniature railway which runs 
through the countryside on the Hampshire and Surrey border near Farnborough 


How Did the Cuckoo Learn Its Trick? 


THE MYSTERY NO MAN KNOWS 


A 


new answer has been offered to the 
question so often asked about the 
egg the cuckoo lays. 

With unexampled cunning the cuckoo 
lays her egg in nests of other birds 
whose own eggs are so like that of the 
intruder that the birds do not recognise 
them as different. Consequently the 
birds thus persuaded to act as foster- 
mothers hatch out a cuckoo among 
their own offsprings and are as much 
discomfited as these offspring at finding 
a cuckoo in the nest: 

But the peculiar cleverness of the 
cuckoo appears in the way it contrives 
to lay eggs of various colours to suit 
the occasion and match the eggs the 
rightful owners of the nest lay there. 
How can the cuckoo possibly know 
what she is doing, and how can she 
lay eggs now of one colour and now of 
another—bluish green, white with brown 
spots, speckled, or unspeckled ? 

The answer offered by a former Berlin 
professor. Dr J. A. Loeser, is that it is 
not the same cuckoo which deposits 
these various eggs. 


Each cuckoo has been bred in a 
certain kind of nest, and has been fed 
with a certain kind of food. This in¬ 
fluences the colour of the eggs, producing, 
for example, the bluish-green colour of 
the redstart’s eggs. 

Now, when the grown-up cuckoo 
comes in her turn to lay eggs she 
generally only chooses a nest like the 
one in which she has herself been reared, 
and so knows by sight, as well as by 
that peculiar tendency of all birds to 
return for breeding or for nesting to 
the same locality every year." 

So her eggs are laid beside eggs of a 
different nature, but of the same colour 
as the eggs laid there by her own foster- 
mother ; and are therefore not thrown 
out of the nest by the involuntary 
hosts, as otherwise they would be if a 
different colour led to suspicion. / 

But how the cuckoo learned the trick * 
of avoiding the trouble of building a nest 
of her own, or of conducting her own 
maternal obligation of hatching her 
eggs, nobody knows—not even the 
cuckoo. 
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New Zealand and 
Her Imports 

What She Owes the 
Motherland 

Complaints which we think unreason¬ 
able continue to be made because New 
Zealand has found it necessary to cut 
down her imports. 

The Dominion has cut down her 
purchases < from foreign countries in 
greater proportions than from Britain, 
but* as she chiefly buys from the Mother 
Country Britain’s exports have suffered 
most- ' .. 

The New Zealand Minister for Lands, 
Mr; Frank Langstone, has replied to 
British critics by pointing out that New 
Zealand owes much money to British 
investors and has to pay interest in 
her exports. “ We owe Britain about 
£161,000,000,” said Mr Langstone. “We 
have always paid, and we will con¬ 
tinue to pay. But . the^ creditor has 
responsibilities as well as the debtor, 
and he must make it reasonably possible 
for the debtor to pay. We can only 
import more from Britain if Britain 
imports more from us.” 

- The interest due to British investors 
has to be met by New Zealand exporting 
her meat, wool, butter, and other 
produce to Britain, Only if Britain 
buys much more from New Zealand than 
is needed to meet interest due can the 
Dominion import more British goods. 

Thousands of Plants in Glass 

The Botanical Museum at Harvard 
University has a collection of models 
unique in museum exhibits, representing 
fifty years of work by Leopold and 
Rudolph Blaschka, a father and son who 
devoted their lives to making models in 
glass of plants, and in many cases of the 
insects which visit the flowers to help 
in the work of pollination. The 840 
species of flowering plants and the 3500 
sections and magnified details at Har¬ 
vard are the work not only of artists in 
glass but of. botanical experts. But 
the collection must now be considered 
complete, for Rudolph Blaschka, the 
son who carried on his father’s work, has 
died and left no son to carry on. 

The collection was started in 1887, 
Leopold died in 1895, and nearly two 
years ago Rudolph was compelled by ill- 
health and blindness to give up the 
work. Now he has died in his native 
Germany ; but these two men have left 
a lasting monument-in the New World. 

The £100 Fund 

We give here the second list of sub¬ 
scriptions to our £100 Fund for helping 
the two Vienna Boys. The list published 
last week accounted for £117 18s 6d, 
and with the subscriptions noted here 
the total is now £127 2s. 

Miss Edith Fearnley . 

Mr Robert Greenhorne 
Miss K. E. Speller . 

Miss A. At.- V/orrall . 

Ten Shillings. J. Bland, 

Neale; Mr William and Miss Grace Ward 

7s 9d. Mr John P. Stockwell. 

Five Shillings. Mr K. Alexander; Mrs N. Cook; 
Miss Lilian Jackson. 

3s. Jean Chick and two others ; Reader, Crosby, 
Lancs; Sympathiser in Aberdeen; Barbara and 
Joan Taylor. 

2s 6d. Leicester Reader. 2s 3d. Miss Irene 
Blackmore. 2s. Miss Golda Franks. Is. Anonymous, 
Bristol; D. G. 

18 Months in the Sea 

One day, when the liner Monterey 
'was 250 miles east of Sydney Heads, 
the captain threw a bottle overboard 
with a note inside. 

The bottle belonged to the United 
States Hydrographic Office in Washing¬ 
ton and was part of a system for finding 
out about the circulation of ocean 
currents. Now, 18 months later, news 
has come that the bottle has been picked 
up by a beachcomber on the coast of 
Queensland near More ton Bay. It has 
been sent to Washington. 


A Marvellous Possession Little News Reel 
in Peril 

Air Ministry and a Natural Paradise 


£2 

£i 

£1 
£1 

Mrs H. Keatley; Mrs M. 


/^\ne of the most beautiful estates in 
^ Wiltshire, enjoyed by hundreds 
of thousands of people* for generations 
past, is threatened by the Air Ministry. 

It is the estate of Sir Henry. Hoare, 
who two years ago offered his house 
and 2700 acres at Stourton for pre¬ 
servation on behalf of the nation. 
The National Trust was delighted to 
accept the offer, which is now im¬ 
perilled by the proposal of the Air 
Ministry to purchase 300 acres close 
by; for an aerodrome. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that the Air Ministry 
will be able to choose some other site, 
for any threat to Stourhead and its 
marvellous grounds would be a dis¬ 
aster for the countryside and make of 
no account the beneficent offer of 
Sir Henry Hoare. 

Wiltshire is one of the most captiva¬ 
ting of our counties, as we were reading 
in the C N last week, and Stourhead 
is one of its most captivating places, 
all open to the public. This is what 
we read of it in Arthur Mee’s new book 
on Wiltshire, now one of the best¬ 
sellers in that county. 

Tt is in the glorious country not far 
*• from Mere. Few churches have 
a more delightful setting than Stour- 
ton’s, lying in a quiet hollow with a 
tree-covered hill climbing sharply 
behind it, a noble group of beeches 
opposite its gate, the wonderful cross in 
Stourhead gardens facing it, with a 
glimpse beyond of clear water, deep 
woods, and a small stone temple. 

It is a fit resting-place for a man 
who loved Wiltshire as Sir Richard 
Hoare did; he loved its old and 
precious things so much that he spent 
much of the 18th and 19th centuries 
searching them out, learning all he 
could of them and describing them in a 
great work on the county. 

The great house of Stourhead and 
its wonderful grounds are unparalleled 

Soil Erosion 

Australia's first soil erosion exhibit 
has been on view in Sydney, and has 
attracted farmers from far and wide. 

Arranged by the new Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service, whose slogan is “ Farm the 
land—don’t mine it,’ 1 this exhibit 
showed-photographs illustrating what is 
happening to most of the best farming 
and grazing districts in New South 
Wales. . 

This land is becoming a desert, was 
the grim warning of the director of the 
new movement; and the exhibit showed 
'the damage, done by various forms of 
erosion, and the remedies, such as 
chequerboard ploughing, contour plough¬ 
ing, and the planting of the right trees 
and grasses. 

The Tail-Wagger's 
Thank You 

Dear Editor, One day last week my 
husband witnessed a very touching and 
amusing little play. Rounding a corner, 
■he saw a small dog and lamb. The dog, 
evidently friendly with the lamb, was 
trying gently to push the lamb to the 
side of the road. The lamb, in playful 
mood, did not respond very quickly* 
and my husband got out of the car and 
carried the lamb into the field. The gate 
was closed, and the dog then wagged his 
tail as if to say “ Thank you.” L. L. 


in Wiltshire as a spectacle. It is good 
to come when the rhododendrons are 
in bloom; but, rhododendrons or not, 
its pleasure grounds, two miles round, 
give us an hour never to be forgotten. 
In a little valley of the park are.six 
wells from which the River Stour rises, 
and everywhere about these grounds 
are temples, caves, and grottoes, with 
a profusion of sculpture among which 
are statues from Rome and Her¬ 
culaneum. There . is a Temple of 
Flora with an ancient vase, a Pantheon 
on the banks of a lake where Somerset 
and Wiltshire meet, a grotto with a 
sculptured nymph, and a cave with a 
statue of Neptune, while in front of 
the house itself,* and on the portico, 
are statues and mythological ‘ scenes. 
In the Pantheon, which is. 36 feet 
across, is a statue. of Livia by. an 
ancient master; it was she to whom 
Augustus said, when dying, “ Livia, 
remember our happy, married life.” 
In the house , itself is a superb collec-. 
tion of art treasures, a mantelpiece by 
Grinling Gibbons, and 26 chairs made. 
by Chippendale himself for Marie 
Antoinette. 

On a height reaching xooo feet above 
the sea is Alfred’s Tower, which the 
motorist sees for miles. It is built of 
a million bricks with a top of stone, is 
triangular with round towers at the 
corners, has 222 steps, a statue of 
Alfred, and an inscription saying that 
on this height Alfred set . up his 
standard against the Danes in 879. 

It is a bitter thing to remember 
that in our own century' this earthly 
paradise has been the scene of a great 
fire which consumed the house. It 
was a sad end to so much of the 
devoted work of Sir Richard Hoare, 
but Sir Henry Hoare has rebuilt the 
house with the help of Sir Aston Webb 
and Mr Doran Webb, and it is a noble 
place again, which, by great English 
courtesy, we are all allowed to see. 

A Remarkable Boat 

A remarkable pleasure boat is being 
built in Hamburg. 

It has no screws or rudder and yet 
can steer a straight course ! When it is 
finished this new 4000-h p propeller 
turbo-electric ship will travel between 
the German bathing resorts in the North 
Sea. There will be room for 2000 
passengers* on board. 

Such steamers have been used for a 
long time on Lake Constance, but never 
before on sea services. 

The Human Barometer 

A few miles out of Leeds is a roadman 
who may be seen at work six days a 
week, winter and summer alike. He is 
a little man, and it is doubtful if he has 
any idea that quite a number of people 
regard him as their barometer. 

If he is wearing his black leather coat 
early in the .morning those who have 
come to recognise his astonishing ability 
to forecast the day's weather know 
that rain, or a cool wind, is sure to 
come. If he hangs his black coat on a 
gatepost, even if the morning is dull, 
fine weather is certain. He has hardly 
ever been known to make a mistake, 
and many people in the neighbourhood 
decide whether they will go motoring 
on Saturday afternoons or stay at home 
by looking out to see if the roadman’s 
coat is hanging on . the gatepost. 


The new Cunard-White Star liner 
Mauretania, which replaces the famous 
ship of the same name, makes her maiden 
voyage from Liverpool to New York on 
Saturday. 

Taronga- Park Zoo in Sydney has 
followed the example of the London 
Zoo in establishing a Pets Corner, 

All letters from Britain to Iraq now 
go by air, at 1 jd for half an ounce. 

Germany has placed orders in this 
country for 380,000 -barrels of herrings' 
in the season now beginning, an increase 
of 20,000 barrels on last year. 

More flower bulbs are used in this . 
country than in the rest of the world ' 
put together. 

The Welsh children’s Eisteddfod has 
just been held at Llanelly, and we hear* 
that the children have been having 14 the 
time of their lives.” 

Five thousand acres of reclaimed, 
swamp-land in Norfolk will be producing 
crops this summer. . 

. The sheep population of this country 
has increased by 1,234,000 in a year. 

Rose Gift Day 

One afternoon not long ago every 
schoolchild in Portland, Oregon, was to 
be seen proudly carrying home two rose-' 
bushes. * 

It was Rose Gift Day, and the children 
had all been to see Mr David Robinson. 

It is six years since Mr Robinson had 
the lovely idea of buying roses from 
nurseries, for he has no commercial 
interest in rose-growing and buys them 
with what he calls his hobby fund, giving ‘ 
two rosebushes away to every child who 
calls for them on Rose Gift Day. 

THINGS SEEN 

The Mayor of Brighton driving an * 
old lady to. the farm she was born on 
107 years ago. 

White tomatoes growing in California. 

A man throwing a newspaper from his 
car, in an Essex village. 

A notice at Horsted Keynes saying, 

" Please drive slowly, Old Deaf Dog.” 

THINGS SAID 

The real difficulty with children is not 
so much educating their brains as 
developing their hearts. Lady Oxford 

France still represents a stronghold 
in which are intact all ideas which make 
up human dignity: honour, liberty, and 
love of art. Fritz Kreisler 

Depend upon it, however strong mate¬ 
rial forces may seem they can never 
dominate the spirit. Mr Chamberlain 

The thing that is dangerous about 
Germany is its own big concentration qf 
thought. . The Ranee of Sarawak 

We live in heroic times, and men must 
behave like heroes;; 

Rumanian Foreign Minister , 

Writers are the masters of words,, 
and words may at any time become 
the masters of men. Mr Carl Van Doren 

THE BROADCASTER 

J etchworth, the garden city, has 
voted against publichouses. 
^/allasey Corporation has received a 
legacy of £200 to provide drinking 
troughs for horses and dogs. 

’"p’HE staff of a Brighton school lias 
promised a weekly cheque to the 
Baldwin Fund. 

■ywo London hospitals have received 
gifts of £30,000, one anonymous 
and one from Lord Bearsted. 

’Y’wenty thousand pounds was raised 
in one day for the Submarine 
Disaster Fund. 
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Rock Climbers • Rural Scenes in London • The Champion 



A Practice Climb—Two young men of Bolton who delight to climb Lakeland peaks at 
week-ends making a practice climb on a difficult section of rock a few mile3 from Bolton 


Land Girls—Students in control of the roller at 
the Farm Institute at Sparshott near Winchester 



°*L th ° c ° un tryside s 5 >r T?® ti f rn .® s comes to the great metropolis, as these pictures show. On the left, shearing sheen in Hyde Park 
centre, tending bees in the roof garden of Adelaide House, near the Monument; and, right, shoeing a horse that cast its plate in Fleet Street 
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THE BOY IN 
THE MINE 

Sad Facts For 1938 

A boy went down a Scottish coal¬ 
mine and alas I never returned to his 
home. He was killed on the first day of 
his employment, at the age of 14. 

This tragedy leads Mr M. G. Cowan to 
direct attention to the specially high 
rate of accidents among young boys 
working underground. 

In 1938 in the coalmining industry 
53 boys and youths between 14 and 18 
years of age were killed and 12,022 
injured. Despite a vigorous safety-first 
campaign on the part of the Minister of 
Mines, the accident rate per 1000 
employed for young people is increasing, 
whereas that for adults is falling. The 
rate is highest for those under 16. 

Why should these boys be employed 
underground at all ? The technical skill 
demanded of the skilled worker at the 
coal-face can be acquired after 16 years. 
It appears farcical to talk of physical 
training and recreation for lads whose 
growth must necessarily suffer from the 
lack of light and the general conditions 
of their work. 

Why also is the wearing of protective 
clothing (helmet, gloves, boots, and 
so on) not made compulsory in all 
mines ? The movement for safety 
classes is of value, but the attendance at 
such classes during their working hours 
should surely be made a condition of 
employment in the case of all young 
workers, and be combined with the ample 
provision of ** armour.” 

The Way to Live 

Who has not laughed and sighed with 
Cyrano de Bergerac ? Rostand's play 
has become a classic, beloved by thinking 
men and women the world over. 

It is sad to hear that in Prague the 
Nazis have forbidden its performance, 
for the reason that it is “ too Gallic.” 

And yet it may be that Fear is the 
real reason, fear of the effect that 
Cyrano's definition of what he con¬ 
sidered to be the way to live might 
have on the German masses. 

Here is what brave Cyrano says : 

" To sing, to dream, to laugh, to loaf, 
to be alone and free, and to have eyes 
that look squarely and a voice that 
rings true ; to wear one's hat backwards 
if he chooses, and to fight a duel or write 
a sonnet for a yes or a no ! To labour 
for that heart's-dcsired journey to the 
moon without a thought of fortune or 
glory. . . . Then, if even to some small 
extent he triumphs, he need render no 
jot of his glory to Caesar, but keep it all 
for his own.” 

Lovebird at the Wool Sale 

A lovebird paid a visit to the wool 
sales in Sydney the other day. 

All the buyers were intent on the 
business of the day when a shrill twitter 
was heard above the clamour of voices, 
and a little lovebird flew through a 
window and began hopping impudently 
over the men's shoulders and heads. 

Business was suspended While every¬ 
one tried to capture the intruder. It 
was a Japanese buyer w T ho finally lured 
it to the window, and away it flew to the 
sound of loud cheers* 

Dick the Dog-Doctor 

Richard is an Airedale, Sam a black 
cat. They live in Chester, and have 
been good friends for years.. 

The other day Richard’s master 
noticed that the dog seemed to be biting 
the cat's neck. He did it very gently, 
and he kept on gnawing at one point 
for a long time. Later a needle was 
found on the floor, and examination 
showed that it had been buried in % Sam’s 
flesh Richard had drawn it out, per¬ 
forming an operation for his friend, and 
doing it, we may be sure, free of charge. 


SO THIS WAS SHAKESPEARE 

The Story of Three Old Pages 


Relieving that the only, known 
handwriting of Shakespeare con¬ 
sists, of six signatures to legal docu¬ 
ments, visitors to the British Museum 
have been gazing for years at three 
pages of manuscript that may have 
been written by that immortal hand. 
C N readers already know something 
of the story; now comes a new 
chapter that may be conclusive. 

In the British Museum there lie 
side by side a manuscript book in the 
beautiful scholarly hand of Francis 
Bacon and three blotched and faded 
pages in the scrawling writing that we 
know Shakespeare to have used; and the 
hand that wrote those three pages we 
are asked to believe was the hand that 
wrote the six signaturesof Shakespeare. 

Dr Robin Flower, Deputy Keeper 
of Manuscripts at the museum, and an 
expert of international repute, has 
declared his belief that in those three 
pages we have the actual writing of 
Shakespeare. 

The pages form part of a play by 
an unknown author on the life of Sir 
Thomas More. When the manuscript 
was submitted to Sir Edmund Tilney, 
the Censor, he found it to contain 
passages which, for political reasons, it 
was inexpedient to produce bn the stage. 
These, the Censor ordered, should be 
omitted or rewritten “ at your peril.” 

So four or five writers were called in 
to make the necessary amendments, 
one of them presumably Shakespeare, 
then an impoverished young dramatist 
accustomed to botching up and im¬ 
proving old plays in the theatre to 
which he was attached. His contri¬ 
bution was the noble speech for More 
which occurs in the play and survives 

A Rug For the Queen 

Eight Nova Scotian women have made 
the biggest rug ever hooked, measuring 
28 by 36 feet, and have presented it to 
the Queen while she was in Ottawa. 

They all live in the little Cape Breton 
village of Cheticamp, and the giant rug/ 
took them six months to make. 

Cheticamp is famous for its hooked 
rug industry. It was Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, and 
his wife who first ’encouraged the 
villagers to take an interest in handi¬ 
crafts. The Bells spent their summers 
in the little village of Baddeck, Cape 
Breton, and Mrs Bell arranged for an 
expert handicrafts teacher to give the 
Scottish settlers lessons. The teacher 
was Miss Lillian Burke, who after nearly 
ten years established the unique enter¬ 
prise that has become known all over 
the Dominion. 

The Rebel 

The World's Fair at New York has 
had an attraction which was not 
scheduled by the promoters. 

In front of the New York City 
Building was a vast bed of white tulips, 
the work of an army of gardeners who 
had selected the bulbs with the utmost 
care. As a result visitors stared in 
amazement at the vast expanse of pure 
white glowing in the sunshine. 

But the best-laid schemes of mice 
and men gang aft agley, and to the 
horror of the gardeners one red tulip 
appeared amid the thousands of white 
ones. At first there was consternation ; 
but it turned out that the rebel which 
had forced its way where it was not 
wanted attracted crowds of visitors. It 
makes one recall the scene in Alice in 
Wonderland in which gardeners worked 
frantically to paint white roses red*. 


in the three faded pages of notepaper 
at the museum. Such a piece of hack¬ 
work, Dr Flower points out, fitted the 
character and circumstances of Shake¬ 
speare at the time. 

Dr Flower has studied the problem 
for years, following in the steps of 
earlier critics and adding to their clues 
and theories the results obtained by 
the use of ultra-violet and infra-red 
rays and the other resources of modern 
research. All inferences, he finds, 
tend to the conclusion that the writing 
is that of Shakespeare. If that con¬ 
tention can be maintained, he sa.ys y 
“ we are relieved from the wearisome 
assertion that anybody else but Shake¬ 
speare wrote Shakespeare/* 

This new testimony is of great 
interest, and it is remembered that 
‘ last century James Spedding, a famous 
scholar, devoted 30 years to the almost 
unexampled labour of writing and 
editing a 14-volume edition of the 
Life and Works of Bacon. It is said 
that Spedding came to know practically 
everything that is to be known concern¬ 
ing his hero. He saw him as lawyer, 
scholar, philosopher, and scientist, but 
not as a poet, and certainly not as the 
author of the works of Shakespeare. 

Spedding was among the first 
authorities to study the manuscript of 
the More play, and after careful con¬ 
sideration of these pages he, 67 years 
ago, said, as Dr Flower says now, that 
they were the work of Shakespeare, his 
thought, his language, and his hand¬ 
writing. That is the verdict of a Bacon 
expert; we have now an independent 
expert to confirm it, and it is as probable 
as anything can be that these three pages 
are in Shakespeare's own handwriting. 

The Old Militia Men 

The new Militia men who are about 
to be called up for their six-months 
training may not all know that they 
are the heirs of a system that governed 
England for many centuries. 

Every Englishman, the clergy and 
infirm excepted, was liable for service 
in the Militia between the ages of 15 
and 60. He had not to travel beyond 
his county except to repel invasion, but 
within that area he had to fight foreign 
foes who had penetrated so far, to assist 
in crushing rebellions and in suppressing 
riots. 

Our Militia have no part in industrial 
disputes, which, should they arise, 
would be matters entirely for the police, 
but our ancestors were soldiers and 
policemen too. If a criminal escaped 
they had to join in the hue and cry, 
and, as all men then went armed, an 
arrest might be a very serious matter 
for both fugitive and pursuers. 

It is difficult now to see where police 
duties ended and military began ; there 
were so many tasks that the two forces 
shared. All towns were walled, and 
each had to provide a nightly watch at 
the gates in accordance with the size of 
the city. 

No one without written authority was 
permitted to enter or leave by those 
gates between sunset and sunrise. 

Policewomen For a Day 

All the policemen in Sacramento were 
given a holiday not long ago and replaced 
by women. It was Woman’s Day 
during safety week, and for 24 hours 
200 members of the fair sex took charge 
of the city. They directed traffic, blew 
whistles, made copious notes in little 
black books, and chased pedestrians 
and motorists who ignored traffic lights. 


OUR CHANGING 
WORLD 

The Oil Treasure 

With increasing rapidity the world 
changes, both politically and 
economically. 

The economic changes, in the long run, 
are more important than the political 
ones. Thus, if we consider mineral oil, 
the use of which has changed the nature 
of transport and made aviation possible, 
with all its political consequences, we 
find that while our imports have risen 
enormously in the last five years, we 
draw them from sources which have 
changed most remarkably. 

From all the world we .obtained, in 
million gallons, 393 in 1933 and 568 in 
1938. In 1933 Iran (Persia) and Mexico 
were the chief suppliers. In 1938 these 
tw r o countries sent far less, while Iraq, 
the Dutch West Indies, and Venezuela 
supplied the bulk of our oil. From Iraq 
and the Dutch West Indies we obtained 
only four million gallons in 1933 ; last 
year they sent us 282 million gallons. 

And so we move swiftly to a change 
greater still, when no more natural 
mineral will be obtained and we shall 
have to distil oil from coal. 

NO NEED FOR SLEEPING 
OUT 

Beds For All in London 

There are few more remarkable 
reflections than that in a great city, 
containing millions of people, very few 
are found sleeping out at night. Some¬ 
how, somewhere, rich and poor find a bed. 

A census of London sleepers-out, 
taken on the night of February 17, 
revealed 25 homeless persons. This was 
the lowest number ever recorded except 
in two years during the Great War. At 
the 1938 census the number was 53. 

Mrs Malone, of the London Public 
Assistance Committee, commenting on 
the cases, said there was no need for 
anyone to spend a night in the streets 
and no need for sit-up shelters. The 
L C C. and the voluntary organisations 
working together on behalf of the 
destitute homeless had ample accommo¬ 
dation for all in need of it. They found 
accommodation on the night of the 
census for 2555 persons, and then there 
were 400 empty beds still available. 

It is good to be assured that these 
unfortunate people were provided with 
board as well as bed, and given help 
toward a happier future. 

Maurice Sees the King 

Little Maurice Macelenchuk is eight 
and lives on a farm at St-Hubert, on 
the outskirts of Montreal. 

For weeks before r the Royal visit 
he had heard his parents talking about 
how they would tahp him to see the 
Royal Procession when it passed through 
the city, but when the great day came 
they decided that they could not afford 
the journey. So Maurice made up his 
mind to go alone. 

Bright and early, while his father and 
mother were working in the fields, he 
got out his tricycle and away he went. 
For twelve miles he pedalled away, and 
when he reached' the city it was noon. 

He was spellbound by the vast 
crowds and the flag-bedecked streets, 
and it was while he was pedalling along 
looking up at all the decorations that 
the wireless police noticed the little 
fellow and asked him where his parents 
were. They were astounded when he 
told them about his long journey to see 
the King, and were so touched by his 
determination that they made sure he 
watched the procession from a splendid 
position, and then made arrangements 
for him to be taken home. 
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HERO JUNIOR 

Little James Meadows, of Greenup, 
Kentucky, is only two, but he has 
already saved a life. 

The little fellow is just learning to 
talk, andHhe other day he toddled up to 
his mother and cried, “ Boy, water,' 1 in 
a very excited way. 

She rushed into the garden where he 
had been playing with a boy of his own 
age, but could not see his playmate any¬ 
where. Running to a nearby creek, she 
was horrified to see the missing infant 
floating unconscious in the water. He 
was dragged out and revived by a doctor, 
and today Master James Meadows is the 
hero of the district. 



This 350-foot chimney which has just been com¬ 
pleted at Portobello is the highest in Scotland. 
It is higher than the dome of St Paul’s Cathedral 


PHYLLIS LAWSON, BA 

A blind girl at Melbourne University has 
just taken her Bachelor of Arts degree. 

When Phyllis Lawson was"eight years 
old she was stricken with blindness. 
But she did not let this keep her from 
doing the things she wanted to do. She 
went to the Blind School and learnt 
Braille, and when she was twelve she 
was head girl of the school. 

Then she won a scholarship which 
took her to a business college where she 
learned typing. There too she was 
coached for examinations ; she passed 
so well that she was awarded a free 
place at the university, where she has 
just received her degree. 

NO FUSS, PLEASE 

A man walked into Bolton Royal 
Infirmary and handed in two bundles. 

" Here you are, 11 he said, as he backed 
out hurriedly. “ I don’t want any 
shout about it.' 1 

Before the officials could do anything 
the man was gone. The bundles con¬ 
tained ^190 in bank notes. 

Nurses say this is the third time this 
man has called and left gifts, 

THE BICYCLE AND THE NATION 

Commander G. N. Marshall points out 
how indispensable the common bicycle 
would become in time of war, needing 
no fuel and taking up little road space. 

A single enemy bomb can cripple 
transport services, particularly those 
depending on electricity, and prevent 
thousands of people from carrying on. 
Shortage of fuel owing to military 
requirements would greatly reduce nor¬ 
mal transport facilities. 

As one who has seen warfare in many 
parts of the world and some 250 air 
raids in Spain alone, the -commander 
maintains that the bicycle is the best 
answer to the enemy. He suggests to 
members of the ARP committees up 
and down the country that a bicycle is 
as essential a part of the equipment of 
every citizen as a respirator. The 
cyclist can ride round bomb craters 
which would bring four-wheeled traffic 
to a standstill, and can take circuitous 
routes to his work, avoiding traffic 
blocks of military or ambulance convoys. 


The Children 


A Game With 

I n spring the giants of the forest 
blossom as joyously as the tenderest 
saplings, and the young in heart among 
humans recapture the lost youth of 
their teens. This is all the comment 
needed by a little scene witnessed in 
Copenhagen the other day. . 

It was the first real spring day, and 
in the public park the boys were playing 
vigorous football. A little old lady stood 
watching them with growing delight. 
It was plain she was being carried 
away not so much by the game itself 
as by the spirit which animated the 
players. Suddenly her hand dived into 
her black silk bag and pulled out a 
blue india-rubber ball. 

“ Catch ! 11 she cried shyly and a little 
breathlessly, as' with a determined 
gesture she flung the ball to a man 
standing near. Though taken completely 

THE BIRD HOTEL 

Outside Warsaw is a hotel and 
hospital for birds. It is really a builder’s 
hut which Sister Maria Janina has con¬ 
verted into a sanctuary for her feathered 
friends. 

In these modest premises Sister Maria 
has two wards for sick birds, one for 
permanent cripples, and one for birds 
which she hopes to nurse back to health 
and strength before -allowing them to 
fly away. 

Another part of the hut is for paying 
guests, birds which have been left in her 
charge while the owners are away from 
home. The income from the hotel pays 
for the expenses of the hospital. The 
Polish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals sends birds to Sister 
Maria, and the work she is doing is a 
very gracious ministry. 

THE PICTURE STAMP 

Postage Stamps are becoming used by 
governments more and more as a means 
of advertising their country’s products. 

The stamp is emerging from its pic¬ 
torial state to one of illustrated sales 
announcements. The last example is 
that of Cuba, now issuing stamps 
showing the tobacco industry; and 
another instance is that of the Belgian 
National Railways administration, ad¬ 
vertising the railways. This example 
is being followed by a number of South 
American countries, who have been 
quick to adopt this excellent idea that 
the postman can be a good seller of his 
country's wares. 

THE GIANT TORTOISES 

Two giant tortoises from the Sey¬ 
chelles Islands in the Indian Ocean are 
now making themselves at home in 
their new quarters in the Auckland Zoo, 
in the sub-tropical part of New Zealand. 

They were brought from their tropical 
home in the barque Killoran, which had 
a cargo of fertiliser. On arrival at the 
zoo they were found to be almost para¬ 
lysed with cold, as the sailing ship had 
not set a straight line course but had 
sailed what mariners call a great circle 
route, which took it into Antarctic 
waters. This was the quickest, but also 
the coldest way to its destination. 

Both tortoises were thawing out in 
the warm sunshine of Auckland when 
the last air-mail left. 

BRITAIN’S YOUNGEST 
AMBULANCE MAN 

To call Willis Houlton an ambulance 
man is not strictly true, for he is only ten. 

He lives at Wombwell in Yorkshire, 
and has succeeded in qualifying as a 
St John Ambulance man, having won 
the first certificate with ease. During 
the winter he attended first-aid classes, 
and he has now passed his examination 
so brilliantly that he is eagerly studying 
for his second year certificate. He is 
believed to be the youngest ambulance 
man in the country. 
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the Old Lady 

by surprise by this sudden onslaught, 
the man (he happened to be a uniformed 
employee) caught the ball and tossed it 
to a young lady across the road, who, 
quite ready to join the fun, passed it on 
to ‘an unsuspecting passer-by. In a 
minute a circle was formed, and the 
ball flew round and back and forth, amid 
a pleasant give-and-take of jokes and 
laughter. 

The whole thing lasted five minutes, 
no more—five minutes of innocent frolic 
snatched from the day's grey routine ; 
but when that little handful of people 
went their ways it was with a smile in 
their hearts. 

The little old lady’s eyes were bright 
and shining as she put the ball back into 
her bag. 

" That was nice," she said, with a 
little laugh. 

BILLIE 

When an old shepherd in Scotland 
was knocked down recently he was 
carried into his own home and put to 
bed. Presently the old man asked in a 
whisper if Billie had been fed. 

Billie was a motherless lamb which 
the shepherd had tended carefully. His 
wife went off in search of the little 
creature, returning later to say she could 
not find it anywhere. It was then she 
made the discovery that the lamb was 
under the blankets at the shepherd’s feet. 

CANADA IN MINIATURE 

What is believed to be the first 
accurate relief map of Canada is to be 
seen at Ottawa. It is nearly six feet 
high, and has been made by experts who 
have been working on it for five years. 

Made by the Department of Mines and 
Resources, the map weighs 30 cwts, with 
a circumference of over 30 feet. Its 
relief has been exaggerated 15 times, 
but the details are marvellously accurate, 
and the map as a whole is so precisely 
correct that it actually shows the 
curvature of the Earth. 

BRITISH LOCOMOTIVES FOR TURKEY 

One of the biggest orders for 
locomotives ever received in Britain 
has been announced recently. British 
railway engineering shops are to build 
58 giant locomotives for the Turkish 
Government, the total cost amounting 
to about /i,ooo,000. 

The locomotives, bigger than any 
used in this country, and among the 
biggest in Europe, will be tremendously 
powerful as they are to draw heavy loads 
up steep gradients. They will run 
through Asia Minor, and are to be 
delivered to Turkey about the end of 
next year. 

LINCOLN SHEEP FOR LINCOLN 

It is no use to send coals to Newcastle, 
according to the old saying. 

What shall we say, then, of the 
announcement that some well-bred 
Lincoln sheep from some of the best 
sheep farms of New Zealand have been 
purchased by a Lincolnshire man and 
have been shipped to Lincoln, the 
original home of the breed ? 

This is believed to be the first time an 
English stud stock breeder has bought 
stud sheep from New Zealand to improve 
the quality of his flock. 

These sheep are famous throughout 
the world. Many prize sheep are 
shipped every year to South America. 

BABY 

When a young couple arrived recently 
at Zurich in a Swiss aeroplane they 
appeared to have too much luggage and 
a child was missing. On being ques¬ 
tioned the husband opened a trunk, and 
there was a fine baby stretching out its 
arms towards its parents. Accordingly 
the charges for passengers and for bag¬ 
gage had to be rectified, and the happy 
parents were allowed to go their way. 
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THE SILVER PAPER LEG 

A little while ago Mr Eric Whalley of 
Radcliffe, Lancashire, asked the manager 
of a local kinema if he would save any 
silver paper swept up after the day's 
performances. He wanted the paper to 
buy himself a new artificial leg. 

The manager not only agreed but 
appealed to the boys and girls in 
his audience to gather all the silver 
paper they could. They responded en¬ 
thusiastically ; and when other kinema 
managers in the neighbourhood heard 
what was being done they enlisted their 
young people too. Now Mr Whalley has a 
new leg, the gift of many young friends. 

THE MAILOMAT 

There are always long queues of lazy 
people lined up by the new stamp 
machine in New York’s General Post 
Office, for this remarkable automatic 
device does away with the bother of 
buying and licking stamps. 

All that has to be done is to insert 
the number of coins needed for the 
postage, place the letter in a slot, twist 
a dial, and the letter is gobbled up by 
the machine, which stamps it with a 
meter stamp postmark and the date and, 
before you can say Jack Robinson, 
shoots it into a receptacle all ready for 
the postman to take it away. 

The streamlined Mailomat, as it is 
called, is five feet high and will accept 
letters as big as 12 inches by six. 
Foreign mail and letters for special 
delivery may also be posted in it. 

THE THREE BEARS 

When Mrs Roberts arrived home at 
her shack at Schist Lake, Manitoba, she 
noticed that everything was upside-down. 

** Who's been sitting in my chair ? " 
she exclaimed, and " Who's been lying 
in my bed ? " Then, as she looked 
round, she saw an old bear and two 
cubs hiding in a corner. 

She chased the culprits" out; but as 
the shack had two doors the three bears 
had a great time playing hide-and-seek 
with her until she didn't know how to 
get rid of them. 

Finally she decided to run for help to 
a neighbour's house, and came back 
with men, who got rid of the intruders 
for her; but it will be a long time 
before she forgets her adventure with 
the three bears. 



How one little Canadian girl obtained an 
uninterrupted view of the Royal procession 
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Toll For the Brave 

Mothing can give us back 
the men who sank in 
silence to their deaths in the 
submarine Thetis. They died 
in doing their duty. 

The Navy which they served 
has no prouder epitaph, nor 
would these men have looked 
for it. They were engaged in 
no deed of heroism, but merely 
in a daily task of which they 
knew, the risks, but were content 
to take small heed of them. • 

Such a calamity comes near 
to the hearts of an island race 
like ours, which in its long story 
has learnt the price that has to 
be paid for the dominion of 
the sea : 

If blood be the price of Admiralty, 
Lord God , we have paid it fall . 

But if it touches those to whom 
these brave so tils were strangers, 
how much more must be the 
inconsolable grief of those others 
of whom they were the fathers, 
husbands, the sweethearts, the 
brothers, the sons ? We can 
think of them as of Rachel 
weeping for her children. Their 
loss is of the very tears of human 
things. 

Far and wide, all over the 
globe, the murmur of sympathy 
is like the bell that tolls for the 
unreturning brave. 

The United States, which so 
lately suffered a similar loss, 
was quick to say that two nations 
with a common ancestry and a 
common love of the sea were 
linked with the sorrow of 
almost identical tragedies. . 

The French Navy joined in 
mourning with the British Navy; 
and Italy and Germany, forgetting 
all other considerations, were 
not less ready to express the 
sympathy which unites brave 
men all over the world, and the 
German press declared that such 
events united all, beyond political 
and other divisions, in a com¬ 
munal hope. 

If only that could come true ! 
If only the nations, forgetting 
their fears and hatreds, could 
unite to lay aside their terrible 
weapons, of which the submarine 
is- the most murderous. It is 
the very emblem of wicked strife. 
It murders friend and enemy 
alike. It can bring no possible 
benefit to any nation or to any 
human being. It has no future 
* except destruction. 

When, as in the loss of the 
Thetis, it destroys lives, not in 
war but in peace time, it brings 
home the eternal lesson that the 
subtlest inventions of men may 
be powerless against the unknown 
forces of Nature. Man proposes, 
but God disposes ; and the 
tragedy of the Thetis is, on a 
smaller scale, the tragedy of all 
the inventions of war. 



The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
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THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 


What the King Saw 

|t would be a captivating thing if 
we could read of all the wonders 
the King and Oueen have seen on 
their great journey across Canada. 

Here and there in an English village 
we come across a little stream which 
divides, one half to pour itself into 
the English Channel, the other to run 
on its way to the great Atlantic ; but 
the King and Oueen have seen two 
streams issuing from a spring, one of 
which ends its journey in the Atlantic 
and the other in the Pacific. 

They saw at the same time (on 
crossing into British Columbia) a 
marvellous spiral tunnel where, in 
order to avoid an impossible gradient, 
the train doubles itself twice under 
the mountains, forming a complete 
figure of 8 a mile long underground. 

».* - . 

The Veteran 

Jt is an interesting world for those: 

who can forget how dangerous it is. 

‘ The other day at Lewisham a 
motorist tried to cut in between a 
car and a bus, and, being thwarted, 
waited a minute and then overtook 
the bus by driving wide and touching 
the off-side kerb . As he passed the 
writer noticed a label on the back of 
his car. It seems that the driver 
belonged to the Veterans Club, and on 
the label were these words: Drive 1 
with care. Play your part. 
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The Courteous People 

[t would be hard to match the 
courtesy of the Dictator countries. 

We were pointing out the other day 
the suggestion of a German corre¬ 
spondent in. London that one of our 
ambassadors had come very near to 
loutishness, and now we see that Count 
Grandi is accusing this country of 
obstinately denying Italy's right to 
live, refusing to consider fair and just 
settlements, defrauding Italy of her 
victories, and attempting to strangle 
her future. 

To all these charges the plain answer 
is that not one of them is true. 


What of the Roads ? 

Js it because of war and rumours of 
war that road casualties excite 
so little interest of late ? 

There is perhaps a slight improve¬ 
ment, but we observe that 17 deaths a 
day, or more than one an hour for the 
working hours of the day, took place 
in the last month counted. In addition 
about 18,000 persons were injured, so 
that the road battle was serious 
enough. Six hundred killed and in¬ 
jured every day is a grave reproach to 
any Government calling itself civilised. 
It is not civilisation but barbarism. 

m 

Police News 

’’JTiere has just come to our know¬ 
ledge an item of national news 
from Kent. 

_ A police constable has been moved 
from Chatham, the Medway home of 
the British Fleet, which has no public 
bath, to a Kent village in which he has 
been given a house with no private bath . 

What a country! 

9 

The Noisy Oysters 
J-Jow often have we heard the 
expression “ as silent as an 
oyster! " Now a survey ship which 
has been listening to underwater 
sound-waves has come back with the 
startling news that when it was over 
an oyster bed it was impossible to 
hear anything except the noise made 
by the oysters opening and shutting 
their shells! 

That, apparently, is not the sort 
of noise that annoys an oyster. 
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Gold 

^mfrica has now two-thirds of all 
the world's gold in its cellars. 

The world digs up its gold and the 
United States buries it again. It is 
the most amazing fact in the world’s 
commerce and finance. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Every person is responsible for all 
the good within the scope of his abilities , 
and for no more ; and none can tell 
whose sphere is the biggest. 


Under the Editor's Table 


London schoolchildren do their lesson? 

in the sun. Then the teachers 
can’t see which one of them shines. 

Q 

J nvisible mending is expensive . Most 
people can't afford their rents. 

0 

amateur poet presents his poems 
to kings and princes. But they 
don’t give him even, half a crown. 

0 

yV/E modern girl likes to be hatless. 
But keeps her hair on. 

• 0 

Television has a great future,- we 
, are told. We shall see.. 

. •* 0 ' 

Jn Americayou can eat from illuminated 
plates. Light refreshment. 


WHY does the Prime Minister always 
carry an umbrella? asks a corre¬ 
spondent. Because it can't walk. 

Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 


If tailors pin 
their faith to 
their customers 



LHP* 


Conversations in a 
Caravan 

We are friends with Turkey and are 
seeking to establish safeguards for Peace 
and Justice everywhere; and it is interesting 
to remember this story that Lady Oxford 
told some years ago. 

In 1917 an Englishman, having been 
forbidden by his doctors to go on 
fighting, joined a caravan travelling 
down the pilgrim route through the 
mountain ranges of Persia to the 
Mesopotamian frontier. 

His companions were men of all 
conditions and ages: merchants, 
rustics, turbaned tribesmen, muleteers, 
camel drivers, mullahs, and lesser 
dignitaries of Islam. 

Huddled together they talked freely 
among themselves, as the long day 
waned. One night, under a cold 
moon, some of the younger pilgrims 
were expressing their views on the 
fortunes of the war, which was going 
badly for us. 

" The British will be beaten all to 
nothing, and the Turk will be free,” 
said one, to which an old man replied : 
" If the Turk is beaten there is an eiid 
of all courage in the world." 

" Do not forget" (said another) 
“ that if the German is'beaten that is 
an end of all science"; whereupon a 
third said: “ But if the English are 
beaten there is an end of all justice." 

Upon which an old mullah piA his 
hand above his head and said : 

In that case , my brother , God will not 
allow the English to be beaten. 

Emerson to a Flower 

In May, when sea winds pierced our 
solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the 
woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp 
nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish 
brook. 

The purple petals fallen in the pool 
Made the black water with their 
beauty gay. 

Here might the red bird come his 
plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his 
array. 

Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and 
sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made 
for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for 
being! 

Why thou wert there, 0 rival of the 
rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew : 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me 
there brought you. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

9 

At the Last Day 

At the last day, be sure of it, we 
shall have to render an account, a 
strict account of the books which we 
have read, and of the way in which 
we have obeyed what we read, just 
as if we had so many prophets or 
angels sent to us. Charles Kingsley 
© 

The most wasted of all days is that 
on which we do not laugh. Carlyle 
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Glory of the Secrets of a Lost Lectern Shorter Speeches 
Ugly Duckling the archives of byrons old home in parliament 


An Opera For 
Hans Andersen 

Two talented Germans have con¬ 
verted a Hans Andersen story, The 
Nightingale, into an opera, and it has 
been produced with great success at a 
State musical festival at Dusseldorf. 

So, 65 years after his death, Hans 
Andersen reaches the pinnacle he 
dreamed of as a starving boy. His 
cobbler father dying when Hans was a 
child, his mother proposed to appren¬ 
tice him to a tailor; but he escaped 
to Copenhagen, where he lived on 
a meagre breakfast at his humble 
lodgings, and a halfpenny roll eaten 
secretly in the park at midday. 

His ambition was to be an actor, 
and to write operas and perform in 
them. His courage and persistence 
won him the notice of those who 
might have helped him to a temporary 
place on the stage, but, alas, his sweet 
treble voice broke, and to his warbling 
nightingale notes there succeeded the 
quackings of The Ugly Duckling. 

He always knew that he was a Swan, 
but nearly all his life he was the verit¬ 
able Ugly Duckling. When compas¬ 
sionate people at last sent him to 
school he was so backward that he had 
to be put in the infant class, and plays 
he wrote were returned to him with 
the comment that a dramatist must 
have some small gift of scholarship. 

Befriended by Dickens 

But he plodded on, was enabled to 
travel and to write. He came to 
England and met great people, none 
so great, in the estimation of Hans, as 
Charles Dickens, who enthralled him 
by taking him to Broadstairs and to 
his famous house at Gadshill. 

He succeeded in getting some of his 
plays produced, but on the strangest 
terms : the manager of the theatre 
paid him a mere pittance—so much 
for each quarter of*an hour that the 
play lasted, and nothing for any part 
less than a quarter of an hour. 

It was the stories for children that 
made his fame and brought him a 
royal pension of £45 a year, a sum that 
made him vastly rich, he said. Jenny 
Lind, the famous Swedish singer, in¬ 
spired his Nightingale story—she was 
called The Swedish Nightingale. Hans 
loved her, but to his proposal of mar¬ 
riage she said that she would always 
be a sister to him—no more. So said 
all the women The Ugty Duckling 
loved. All the world loved Hans, but 
only as a marvellous Peter Pan, who 
was ever a child except in genius. 

The Wonderful Robots 

Robots are becoming more and more 
human. 

At each entrance to the Liege Inter¬ 
national Water Exhibition the other day 
stood commissionaires holding in one 
hand a plan of the exhibition. 

Visitors who wanted to know some¬ 
thing pushed a button, and immediately 
the haughty-looking personage unbent. 
One of his eyes gleamed and the word 
“ Speak ” was lit up. Then the visitor 
asked his question about the Fair and 
the robot answered it. 

These pillars of information not only 
spoke French and Flemish, but several 
other languages as well. 


TSJewstead Abbey, the Nottingham- 
^ shire home of Lord Byron, has 
yielded up the secrets of its lost history 
six centuries older than the poet. 

In the beginning the abbey was 
made a priory of Black Canons by 
Henry the Second, who had the 
murder of Thomas Becket on his con¬ 
science and did penance by more than 
one act of grace to the Church. King 
John, the worst of kings and sons, 
confirmed his father’s gift, and that is 
all that till lately was recorded of 
Newstead’s history. 

For Centuries in a Lake 

Its archives were lost—and found 
again. The story of their loss and 
recovery is told in Arthur Mee’s book 
on Nottinghamshire, but what has 
happened now could not be there. 

When Henry the Eighth was 
plundering the monasteries, the prior 
and monks of Newstead were among 
the sufferers. Seeing what was likely 
to befall them, the monks, while 
losing their worldly wealth, made a 
despairing effort to preserve the 
archives of their ancient foundation. 
They hid them inside the brass lectern 
of their chapel, and threw them into 
the lake that still reflects (as it did 
400 years ago) the walls of the abbey. 
Henry handed over Newstead to his 
favourite Sir John Byron, who knew 
or cared nothing for archives. So 
there in the lake (the Eagle Pond, as 
now it is called) they remained for 
nearly 300 years, unseen, unknown. 

About 150 years ago the lake was 
dredged and the ancient brass eagle 
lectern came to light. Nobody was 
very anxious at that time to secure it, 
and a Nottingham watchmaker bought 
it for a song, as we say. He carried it 
home, took it to pieces, and there 
before his eyes lay a mass of documents 
of whose value he had no idea. So 
tightly had the brass eagle clutched its 
secret that they were little damaged. 

Of Historical Interest 

Others, more learned than the 
watchmaker, suspected their worth, 
though not much appears to have been 
done to appraise it. The manuscripts 
were evenly divided between New¬ 
stead Abbey and the British Museum. 
The museum holds in custody many 
documents awaiting the industry and 


curiosity of the historian, and many 
old houses in England do likewise. 

Newstead Abbey was more for¬ 
tunate than most. The eagle lectern 
passed to Southwell Cathedral, where 
it is looked on curiously and admir¬ 
ingly by every visitor to this noble 
pile. But when Newstead Abbey was 
bought a few years ago by the Cor¬ 
poration of Nottingham the abbey’s 
share of the lost archives was found 
there. Among them was the grant of 
the property to Sir John B}Ton. 

There are others of more historic 
value, and these, cleaned, stretched, 
repaired, and mounted, have been 
translated from the Latin . originals 
by Miss V. W. Walker of the city 
libraries staff. There are only 12 of 
these documents out of the multitude 
that must have been made in' the 350 
years when Newstead was a feligious 
house, but they are of rare interest. 

Royal Pardons 

Henry the Fifth, in one of them, 
grants in the year of Agincourt a 
general pardon to the prior and con¬ 
vent for almost any offences they may 
have committed or may commit. 
Himself a good churchman, he does so 
on “ account of our reverence for God 
and regard for charity.” The only thing 
he does not forgive is counterfeiting 
money or debasing the king’s coinage. 

A more general pardon is granted 
by Edward the Sixth to Sir John 
Byron. Edward was only ten years old 
at the time, but the pardon, dictated 
by “ our dearest Uncle Edward, Duke 
of Somerset,” acquits Sir John of any 
serious crimes, and of the minor ones of 
killing the king’s deer, and smuggling 
silks or ribbons. There are 6000 
words in this pardon, so that Sir John 
seems to be excused for nearly every 
crime in the calendar should lie be 
persuaded to commit them ; and he 
probably had to pay more for it than 
the £810 pounds for which Henry sold 
him the property. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Rainfall . . 1*29 ins. 

Sunshine . 194 hrs. 
Dry days . . 23 

Days with rain. . 8 

Coldest day . . 1st 

Wettest day . 15th 
Warmest day . 24th 


RAINFALL 


Chester 
Aberdeen • 
Bimrham 
Tynemouth 
Falmouth 
Gorleston 
South’pton 


1 *65 ins. 
1*14 ins. 
1*10 ins. 
1 *06 ins. 

*94ins. 
. 70 ins. 
70 ins. 


The Magic of Brevity 

Members of Parliament, with the 
full sympathy of the Speaker, are 
seeking a reform of their debates 
whereby members of the Government 
would speak less often and more 
briefly, so enabling the House to hear 
the views of more back-bench members. 

It is a striking fact that most of the 
great speeches treasured in the records 
of oratory are conspicuous for brevity. 
Pitt’s immortal address on the part of 
England in saving Europe consisted' 
of forty words. President Lincoln’s 
immortal Gettysburg speech, a speech 
that might have been composed for 
present-day Europe with its dictators 
and tyrants, declaring that “govern¬ 
ment of the people by the people and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth,” contained 267 words. 

The most famous oration of anti¬ 
quity, spoken in 431 BC by Pericles 
over the Athenian dead, comprised 
about 2800 words in English, but 
would be much shorter in the com¬ 
pressed Greek tongue, and would be 
delivered in much briefer space of 
time than that occupied by many of 
the commonplace ramblings heard 
today in our own Parliament. 

Success in Failure 

One of the most successful speeches 
ever attempted in our Parliament was 
also the greatest failure. The third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who sat at the 
time as Lord Ashley, got up to address 
the House in support of a proposal to 
give State prisoners legal aid at their 
trials. Overcome with nervousness, he 
broke down completely and had to 
resume his seat in silence. The House, 
having sympathetically given him 
leisure to recover, called cordially for 
him to resume. Struggling to his feet, 
the nervous young man said : 

“If, Mr Speaker, I, who rise only to 
give my opinion on the Bill now de¬ 
fending, am so confounded that I am 
unable to express the least of what I 
proposed to say, what must be the 
condition of that man who, without 
any assistance, is pleading for his life, 
and under apprehension of being 
deprived of it ? ” 

The most eloquent oration could not 
have affected the House as did those 
few tremulous and stumbling words.. 


The King’s Visit to the New World Ends in Britain’s Oldest Colony 



The Harbour at St John’s, capital of Newfoundland, from which the King and Queen sail for home on Saturday 
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Looking Out From Berlin Over the Balkan ( 


'"The unshaken faith of four Balkan 
* States in the Pact which'they 
made together over five years ago is* 
one of the most encouraging things in 
a Europe filled with anxiety. 

In the Balkan Peninsula/ at any 
rate, where racial feelings and’aspira-' 
tions have for centuries been a source * 
of strife, peace among, its peoples 
seems to be assured for many a year 
to come. All that its peoples desire is 
to be left alone* to work out their own • 
destinies and to continue to develop, 
that mutual understanding wliich 
never existed until recent years. 

It is unfortunately true that Bui- ' 
garia still remains outside this league : 
of south-east Europe; yet that bitter 
hostility which she aroused among her 
neighbours ' before and during the : 
Great War has died down, and a hand 
of friendship has been held out, arid 
not been actually scorned. - 

Four Nations For Peace 

Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, Greece, and 
Turkey are the four Balkan countries ’ 
which came together so dramatically ' 
at Athens in 1934 and meet each year ; 
in one or other of their respective- 
capitals to confirm their will toward 
peace./ If such historic foes as Greece •' 
and Turkey can settle their difficulties 
round a table Bulgaria and her imme¬ 
diate neighbours can do so too. 

Albania, peopled by the oldest 
Balkan race of all, is no doubt wishing 
now that she had joined the new 
league, because Italy, the friend across 
the Adriatic to whom she looked for 
economic help and political support, 
has made use of her for its own 
ambitious imperialism and has thus 
driven a wedge into one of the most 
vital regions in Europe. 

For, like the other two peninsulas, 
the Italian and the Iberian of Spain 
and Portugal, which the continent of 
Europe thrusts into the Mediter¬ 
ranean, this Balkan Peninsula has 
always been fraught with the des¬ 
tinies of the white races of the world. 
Spain was the gateway for the Moorish 
invasion and the Balkans for the 
Turkish invasion, itself the last of 
many from Asia in the distant past. 

Looked at broadly, Spain and Italy, 
with their fine seaports and warmer 
climate have been able to evolve ; 
more settled conditions of existence, 
though it may be doubted whether 
their inhabitants, except in the moun¬ 
tainous regions; are as virile as those 
who dwell in the Balkans. 

Where Europe & Asia Meet 

The Balkan Peninsula has this 
important difference from those of 
Italy and Spain : it almost touches - 
Asia at the Dardanelles and at Istan¬ 
bul, as Constantinople is now called. 
For centuries before the Troy of which 
Homer sang there had been a guardian 
city at the western gate of the two 
narrow straits linking the Sea of 
Marmara with the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean. It was there¬ 
abouts that Xerxes, the Great King of 
Persia, seeking to extend his dominion 
beyond Asia, threw across the Helles¬ 
pont (as the Dardanelles w T as then 
called) that mighty bridge of boats 
over which his motley host poured to 
meet with disaster ; and when, 150 ., 
years later, Alexander the Great of 
Macedon returned the Persian visit he 
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Countries to the Historic Gateway Into Asia 



took 30,000 foot and 5000 horse across 
that narrow strait and advanced to 
Egypt, Babylon, Susa, and even India. 

It was on the Black Sea end and on 
the European side in what the his¬ 
torian Edward. Gibbon called an in¬ 
comparable ;situation . on the; shores 
of the Bosporus that the Roman 
Emperor Constantine built his new 
imperial capital, which, under its 
name of Byzantium, was the strong¬ 
hold of Christian civilisation in eastern 
Europe for 1000 years, not falling to 
the insistent Turk till the 15th century. 

The Congress of Berlin 

Thrust back from the gates of 
. Vienna, the Turks dominated the 
Balkans for over 300 years until, their 
sultans growing weak, the Powers > of 
luirope cast longing eyes, at this 
. strategic centre. It is strange to 
. recall today that the main object of 
British diplomacy last century was to 
prevent Russia establishing herself 
there. Russia, indeed,' was within an 
ace of seizing Istanbul in 1878, but 
. the Congress of Berlin evolved a 
Treaty which kept her out,of the 
Balkans and recognised the complete 
independence of Rumania, Serbia, 
and Montenegro, and the partial 
independence of Bulgaria, while Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were placed under 
the influence of Austria. 

Thirty years later Austria, .in hgr 
eagerness to expand and aiming at 
Salonika, a port on the Mediterranean 
less hemmed in than Trieste, com¬ 
pletely annexed Bosnia, to the dismay 
of Serbia, which also had ambitions 
in the Balkans. Germany supported 
Austrian policy because she was 
already casting a covetous eye on 
Constantinople and the rich Middle 
East beyond. Actually, though the 
Balkan wars, first between the Chris¬ 
tian States and Turkey and' then 
between each other, intervened, this 
breaking of the Treaty of Berlin 
without a word to the other Powers 
was the first cause of the Great War. 

Trade Down the Danube 

As a result of that war Serbia (as 
Yugo-Slavia), Rumania, and ; Greece 
were re-established as important States 
in the peninsula, Bulgaria, Austria and 
Hungary losing tracts of country. 
Rumania in particular, with the great 
basin of the Danube between the 
Balkan ' Mountains and the Transyl¬ 
vanian Alps, owns a region that has 
always been coveted for its own sake,* 
and our map shows clearly' how 
naturally it lies on the path from 
Berlin to the south-east.. ' •' E 

Yet the trade down the Danube' is. 
at the mercy of the holder of the 
Bosporus gate, and Turkey' in Asia/ 
looming over the horizon on our map, 
is still firmly, straddled "across this* 
narrow passage, and is not again likely' 
to be cajoled as she was 25 years ago/. 

Most of the peninsula is mountain¬ 
ous, with peaks from 5000 to gooo feet 
high, and-the southern Slavs, the" 
Greeks,, and the descendants of its- 
former masters, the Turks, have the^ 
characteristic vigour of a mountain., 
people. They have had to struggle all 
along for their independence, and will 
never surrender it without a supreme, 
effort; and both Russia and Turkey- 
\Vill help them should the occasion 
arise in the near future. 
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The Empire That~Survived Them all 

Where Our New World Began 


YW’ith the last volume of the Cam- 
" bridge Ancient History the 
Cambridge University Press com¬ 
pletes its story of ' the world since 
history was written. 

These concluding chapters mark the 
crumbling of ancient civilisations, the 
approaching decline of Rome, with 
the barbaric Germanic tribes gathering 
at its frontiers for plunder. 

Yet, in the 300 years when the 
Emperors and the Legions were im¬ 
posing the Roman peace on the East 
and the West a far more powerful 
■Empire was arriving to conquer the 
Roman world. It was the Empire of 
Christ, born in a manger, and with 
no arms or armour but those of a 
holy spirit. In the earlier books of 
the Ancient History empires rise and 
fall and are dissolved like the pictures 
in a magic lantern show. The lords 
and kings and gods of Egypt and 
Babylonia, of Hittite, Assyrian, and 
Persian Empires come and go. The 
Roman Empire rises on the ruins of 
the Greek, of Athens and Macedon. 

Rome’s Proud Monument 

It also is destined to decay, but in 
the end its proudest monument is the 
victory of Constantine and his estab¬ 
lishment of Constantinople as Rome’s 
capital of the Christian world. In 
those 300 years the Christian ideal 
triumphed, after (in words spoken by 
Paul) journeyings often ; in spite of 
revilings and persecutions often ; and 
notwithstanding that the first, the 
supreme, the greatest sacrifice was 
made in a distant and unimportant 
corner of the Roman Empire in Pales¬ 
tine. In the end, while the kingdoms 
of Earth passed away, the Word of 
Christ remained as it was bound to do. 


The Ancient World passed away, the 
Modern World began, and when 
Constantine became a Christian the 
Kingdom of Christ stretched from 
the Atlantic to the shores of the 
Black Sea. 

The story of its rise and its dominion 
can be disentangled from that of the 
Roman Empire in the years of its 
recovery from the attacks made on it 
within and without, when soldiers 
became generals and dictators and 
emperors, wading through strife and 
bloodshed to a throne, and as often 
as not being murdered to make way 
for a new upstart. In that period of 
conquest by armed might the Chris¬ 
tian ideal of holiness and sacrifice was 
slowly making its way by peaceful 
penetration into the minds and hearts 
of men, and nothing could quench it. 

Strange Gods 

When the Christian faith first came 
to Rome it crept in almost unnoticed, 
rated no higher than one of those 
queer superstitions from the East 
brought back by returning soldiers, 
by the masses of slaves from conquered 
countries, or by the new commerce of 
foreign merchants. From Phrygia at 
that time came the dark worship of 
Cybele, from Egypt the worship of 
Osiris, from Persia that of Mithra, 
god of light, from Syria and other 
Oriental provinces Semitic and Anato¬ 
lian gods. More than one victorious 
Emperor returning from the wars 
brought. a strange god back and set 
him up in Rome. 

Vespasian favoured the African 
Serapis. Domitian raised a temple to 
Isis. Commodus was immersed in the 
worship of Mithra. Hadrian, while 
leaning to classical Greek ideas, built a 


temple to Venus. Heliogabalus the 
depraved leaned to the fetish rites of 
the Syrian sun-god of Emesa. 

Notwithstanding the irruption of 
these unlawful gods Rome maintained 
an official religion to which emperor 
and slave must bow. It was controlled 
by permanent officials, and all alien 
religions were incorporated with it. 
The Roman ideal was one law, one 
religion, one ruler, and the emperor 
and the god were also one in theory 
identical. Here it was that Chris¬ 
tianity, when it began to declare itself 
in Rome, clashed with this unity. 
The emperor was the All Highest, and 
acts of worship must be paid to him. 
It was part of the Roman policy. 

But the Christians would not bow 
down, because, though' they would 
render unto Caesar the things that 
were Caesar’s, there was to them only 
one God the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ. This was at first an affront 
only to Roman discipline; but as 
Christianity spread, year after year 
and generation after generation, it 
grew to be a crime against the State. 
Thus arose the persecutions, the 
martyrdoms, the appalling outrages 
committed against these obstinate 
Nonconformists. 

Position of the Christians 

But it is a mistake to picture the 
Roman Christians as a harried, help¬ 
less community, hiding in catacombs 
and haled from them to sacrifice and 
torture. That is less than half the 
truth. They were not without either 
dignity or position in Rome. The 
Church had its Bishops, its appointed 
worship, its officials in civilian life. 
They served in the Army ; and a 
Christian made prisoner for his faith 


might be guarded by Roman soldiers 
who were fellow Christians. 

What Rome demanded of them was 
merely that they should, like every 
other citizen, do homage at the altar 
of the Emperor. Hardly more was 
asked, and many were let off with 
merely a show of scattering a pinch 
of incense on the altar, or even of 
making a pretence of so doing, or 
having the pretence made for them. 
It was the devout and the faithful 
poor who oftenest refused. 

Spreading the Faith 

Yet the reality of the persecutions 
cannot be denied. Under Decius 
they were pursued on a grand scale 
and this was renewed under Valerian. 
The motive was political, and at 
least one emperor reversed the decrees 
against the Christians and gave them 
back their property. At last it 
became clear that neither persecution 
nor ridicule nor oppression could 
stifle the faith ; and after the grand 
climax of Diocletian’s persecution 
the Christians were left alone. 

The humble but courageous followers 
of Christ were at last tolerated. 

But toleration was not enough to 
satisfy the indomitable spirit of the 
Christian. He burned to carry the 
tidings of great joy to all the world ; 
and this he did. The faith which 
neither fire nor water could quench 
spread till it covered the Roman 
Empire from West to East, and its 
victory was consummated in that 
year of 324 a d when Constantine 
made it the religion which was to 
have a second blossoming in the Holy 
Roman Empire long after tyrant and 
emperor had become mere names in 
the story of the ancient world. 


The Marvellous Out-of-Doors Museum 


\V7e have often described in the 
” C N the remarkable treasures 
which have been assembled in the 
Abbey Folk Park at New Barnet. The 
other day our representative spent a 
long afternoon there with the purpose 
of studying the collection as a whole. 

Many afternoons, however, would 
not be sufficient to learn all that this 
Folk Park and its Museum have to 
teach, so rich and varied are its 
treasures and so beautiful are the 
masterpieces, of Art that one must 
needs linger over them in wonder and 
admiration. 

Father Ward, whose energy and 
enthusiasm have created this out-of- 
doors museum, began to collect dis¬ 
carded treasures as a boy, and he is 
still a boy at heart, with the gift of 
being able to make the past live again 
before the hundreds of children and 
visitors from all over the world who 
follow him down the 200 centuries 
gathered on this hillside. 

The first adventure is in the summer 
hut of the caveman of 20,000 years 
ago, a hunter’s hut of grass and turf 
with boughs cut by*small flint flakes. 
By this is a pit dwelling inhabited by 
Stone Age men who lived 7000 years 
ago, with the beginnings of the four- 
post bedstead and the kitchen dresser ; 
over the posts was stretched a skin to 


keep off the rain through the grass roof. 
Five other prehistoric dwellings 
show the advance of man during the 
next 2000 years until Caesar came to 
Britain, and we can trace the gradual 
progress of the people in comfort and, 
civilisation. 

Primitive races still exist in the 
world, and the next part of the Folk 
Park is the African Village, full of 
fascinating objects brought from 
Africa, not the least memorable being 
the mystic drums and other musical 
instruments giving forth weird notes. 
Magic and witchcraft are made very 
real in this African Village, and we are 
brought into contact with something 
similar in other buildings in the park. 
There is, for instance, a Chinese 
Temple of Initiation with everything 
complete for ceremonies lasting over 
six hours, and, beside a wishing well, 
a perfect witch’s cottage of 16th 
century England, with a stuffed 
crocodile and other monsters hanging 
from the beams, and the broom and 
other implements of the witch’s craft 
ready to her hand. We can, indeed, 
almost see the old lady ; everybody 
believed in witches then, even Milton 
and Shakespeare, and such an old lady 
would probably be drowned. 

To the imaginative it is perhaps a 
relief to turn to the more human 


abodes and workshops—to the wheel¬ 
wright's shop and the farrier’s shop, 
saved in the nick of time from the 
Barnet builders and set up here with 
all their quaint equipment complete. 
Talking of wheels, in a building close 
by is an extraordinary group of old 
vehicles our grandparents used, and 
one of the latest acquisitions is the 
last woad wagon used in England, with , 
its wide wheels for marshy ground. 
Artificial dyes have supplanted the 
woad which the ancient Britons used. 

Many another industry that has 
passed away has its reminder in the 
shops of an arcade—an Elizabethan 
armourer’s and a 17th century potter} 7 
shop, a weaver’s and a china shop of 
the 18th century, a Victorian toyshop 
and a costumier’s, and a genuine old 
curiosity shop. There are rooms 
arranged exactly like the Elizabethans 
and Victorians slept in, rooms like 
those the Stuart age dined in. The 
wealtli of Victorian objects is sur¬ 
prising, and among the most treasured 
knick-knacks here are those given by 
Queen Mary. 

Then there are the museum rooms 
in which all the objects are chosen to 
show the development of each form 
of usefulness or art. They contain 
many a surprise, such as an arrow 
from Marathon with its point bent by 


the armour it struck, a Roman helmet 
on which the owner has punched his 
name with a nail, a Frankish axehead 
which must have belonged to the body¬ 
guard of Queen Bertha, inspirer and 
founder of the first Christian church in 
England, still existing (St Martin’s at 
Canterbury). 

There are objects illustrating the 
rise of Christianity, but the majority 
of the treasures connected with our 
faith are in the'Church* which was 
once a tithebarn at St Nicholas, 
Thanet. Built in a marvellous way to 
withstand the wind from the North 
Sea, this barn stood from the 13th 
century to our own on its original site, 
and’was taken down timber by timber 
and erected here. In it now are over 
200 treasures, English glass from seven 
centuries, choir-stalls with the thistle 
of a Scottish king, splendid Spanish 
carvings of the 16th century, old tiles, 
ironwork, and paintings by Bellini, 
Quinten Matsys, Tiepolo, and Maratti. 

There is also a Russian Ikon of the 
Trinity constructed so as to show a 
different picture from three points of 
view. There are other treasures in the 
Oratory of the Angels, where stands 
a 14th century oak statue of the 
Madonna lighted by a window of the 
13th century, with the arms of King 
Edward' and his Queen Eleanor. 
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As she left Los Angeles Harbour at the end of a visit to Southern California the British cruiser Orion passed a reproduction 
of the Sinus, which, in 1838, was the first steamship to cross the Atlantic. The boat has been reproduced for a 111m 


AMERICA'S COTTON 
TROUBLE 

Another World Conference 

It is little wonder that the United 
States is eager to get rid of cotton, 
whether by barter or otherwise. The 
position is remarkable. This year 
America has sold abroad less cotton 
than for 60 years, and she has enormous 
stocks on hand. 

The present American surplus is 
14 million bales, and this year’s crop 
will add to it. The American Govern¬ 
ment virtually owns 11,400,000 bales of 
the surplus, for it holds them as security 
for loans to the farmers who produced it. 

America has in the same way helped 
her agricultural population by buying 
wheat and maize. Prices are falling 
and the new crops will presently come 
along. It is difficult to see a way out 
of the accumulating economic diffi¬ 
culties. 

Mr Henry Wallace, the American 
Secretary of Agriculture, has announced 
that the USA will call an international 
conference to discuss ways of raising 
cotton prices and of dividing the world’s 
markets equitably among the nations. 
The principal cotton-exporting coun¬ 
tries have been approached by America, 
and all favoured it. 

Uncle Tom Cobley's Farm 

It is sad news that fire has swept over 
Uncle Tom Cobley’s farm near Crediton 
in Devon. The thatched house in which 
Uncle Tom was born was set on fire, and 
flames destroyed much of the well-known 
Buttsford Farm which has long been 
linked with song and story. 


The People’s Theatre in Italy 


'“Travelling theatres still tour the 
small towns of Italy, and continue to 
be greatly appreciated by the inhabitants 
of rural districts. 

Great fleets of motor-lorries and cars 
convey from place to place the staging, 
seating, scenery, and performers, and 
first-class opera and drama is thus made 
available to the people. 

The thing is done in splendid style, 
every detail being worked out to 
perfection. The travelling mechanics 
are so skilful that they assemble the 
theatre complete with dressing-rooms, 
orchestra, and seating in a few hours. 

Mass theatres for the people are also 
organised in all the great towns of Italy. 
Huge buildings like the Baths of 
Caracalla in Rome or the Castle in 
Milan, are utilised to give artistic 
backgrounds to such stages as have 
never before been known in the world. 

The Baker's Horse 

This little story has been sent to us 
by a C N reader. 

One day during the war, when Sir 
Ian Hamilton was reviewing a detach-, 
ment of cavalry, an officer happened to 
ride by on a horse which had at one 
time belonged to a baker. 

Knowing the animal’s history, one of 
the soldier’s decided to play a joke, and 
shouted “ Baker ! ” At once the .horse 
stopped, and nothing would persuade 
it to budge an inch. The poor officer 
was at his wits’ end to know what to 
do, when suddenly he had a bright 
idea ' ** Not today, thank you ! ” he 
called out, and without further ado the . 
horse moved on. 


The stage at these open-air per¬ 
formances is enormous and sometimes 
2600 performers take part. The stage 
in Rome measures 150 feet wide by 130 
deep. The dearest seats cost 3s, but the 
majority are threepence. 

The performances are not limited to 
opera. Orchestral performances of the 
first class are now regularly given. 
There is no playing down to vulgar 
taste. The best is not thought too good 
for the common people, and their 
enthusiastic applause, which with the 
concerts any British listener can hear 
for himself, show how the best is 
appreciated. 

Unfortunately our English climate 
does not lend itself to open-air theatres; 
but why should we not build great halls 
to hold 5000 pepple, and organise cheap 
drama for the masses at threepence and 
sixpence a head ? 

Sharing a Nest 

A blackbird and a thrush are sharing 
a nest in an Orkney garden. 

The nest is in a beech hedge, and in it 
are three blackbird’s eggs and four 
thrush’s eggs, the two birds taking turns 
in sitting on them. 

Naturalists very rarely come upon a 
partnership of this kind, but it seems 
to be answering very satisfactorily. The 
eggs are never left for more than a 
moment or two ; and when, as very 
occasionally happens, the two mothers 
leave the nest the cock blackbird imme¬ 
diately takes their place. 

It remains to be seen how the young¬ 
sters .agree, when the eggs are hatched 
and they find themselves all in one nest. 


RUSSIA AND HER ARMIES 

Immense Power 

The new Russian arms estimate is 
staggering in dimensions. 

For 1939 the cost is officially stated at 
Moscow to be 40,000 million roubles, or 
£1600,000,000. Soviet expenditure on 
her Army, Navy, and Air Force has 
grown thus : 

1925 .. .. £45,000,000 

19 37 * • * * £800,000,000 

1938 .. .. £1080,000,000 

J 939 .. .. £1600,000,000 

Thus, in only 14 years the arms bill 
is increased 36 times. The last arma¬ 
ments bill of Tsarist Russia was only 
£97,000,000. For further comparison, 
our own defence expenditure in 1939 is 
over £655.000,000, and even Italy’s 
(though Mussolini arms little children 
and women with rifles and bayonets) is 
under £100,000,000. 

At Moscow, in announcing the new 
arms costs, the Finance Minister boasted 
that “ There is no Power that the 
Russian people cannot crush.” 

Russia is thus fully conscious of the 
power it wields. It can put more soldiers 
in the field than any other nation, and 
has again and again declared its inten¬ 
tion of doing so to resist aggression. 
Its Air Force, it is claimed, is the finest 
in the world. It also boasts that it will 
build the biggest navy. 

True Fishing Story 

Trout had great fun with two anglers 
in Lake Rotorua, New Zealand, the 
other day. The two men were wearing 
rubber wading boots when to their 
astonishment they felt their feet getting 
wet. Brown trout had bitten pieces 
out of their boots I 
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The Leaves of the 
Trees 


The Wonderful Sight of 
the Salmon Rivers 



A Common Wonder of 
the World 

Never were the trees more beautiful than in 
this summer in our countryside. Look at 
them, with their lovely shapes, their wide- 
spreading branches, their noble trunks, their 
majestic aspect (if it is a tree like the oak) 
or their delicate aspect (if it is a tree like the 
silver birch). ' And , look at their wonderful 
leaves, so marvellously made. 

They are worth looking at, and we propose 
to take a leaf each week this summer and 
consider it, with its tree ; it toils, not, neither 
does it spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. 

The Oak. The oak has an extra¬ 
ordinary leaf. If is a very ancient tree, 
and has learnt to be independent and 
good-natured. It puts up with any 
amount of parasites, such as gall-wasps. 
One scientist has counted .500 kinds of 
insects which exist upon 
it. .Where oaks are big 
the soil is „ good. The 
greatest oaks grow where 
they can reach down to 
hidden springs. The 
finest of all, which were 
used to build West¬ 
minster Hall, had to be 
Goo years old and .were 
growingin King Alfred's 
time. Only trees from 
the same forest are big 
enough to repair these 
mighty beams. So strong 
is the taproot that you will find it hard 
or impossible to pull out a tree a few 
inches high. Hence it is the hardest of 
all trees to blow down. Acorns should 
be planted fresh when they fall from the 
trees. You can help to restore our British 
oaks by planting them in the hedges, 
choosing those from the best trees. 

The Ash. The ash ,has usually eleven 
leaflets arranged fern fashion. This 
year it came out weeks later than the 
oak. Good ashes do not grow on most 
soils, so they should be encouraged. 

Plant the seedlings in open 
gaps in the hedges. This 
graceful tree, with branches 
hanging like the arms of 
candelabra, throws little 
shade, and does not injure 
' the grass beneath. The 
wood is very tough and 
useful for tool handles, 
wheels, and so on. Unlike 
most woods, it will bend 
somewhat without crack¬ 
ing. It makes good 
firewood, which is a temp¬ 
tation for selfish people to 
cut it down without troubling to replant 
it. You will often see bundles of ash sticks 
outside shops. They are favourites with 
those who like country walks. The 
ploughboy cuts his out of the hedge. 

In Memory of Captain Cook 

Captain Cook, w*fibse voyages of 
exploration 170 years ago did so much to 
make the coasts of Australia and New 
Zealand known to the people of the 
British Isles, is to have another 
memorial. 

It is to be a marine road extending 
for five miles along the shore of the bay 
near the present borough of Gisborne. 

Captain Cook’s little ship was sailing 
across'the pacific Ocean in 1769 when 
he first sighted the' extreme eastern 
corner of New Zealand. He called the 
bay Poverty Bay,.because the natives, 
who had never, seen white men before, 
would not provide any fresh food. 

News From Madrid Zoo 

It is hot only the brave citizens of 
Madrid who have lost weight. 

News has come that the hippopotamus 
in the Zoo lost over a ton during the 
siege, but is happily none the worse 
after having been on a slimming diet 
for so long.. 



In the month of Jane salmon rush up 
the rivers of Siberia and Kamchatka in 
such immense numbers that they choke 
the waters and get pushed up on the 
banks . Men and animals catch them 
in great quantities . 

Calmon in Great Britain are a 
^ luxury, but in that enormous 
tract of the Russian Empire which we 
call Siberia they are food for wolves 
and bears, for dogs and birds, as well 
as for men. There seems something 
like a paradox here. .Nowhere; in the 
British Isles are we more than seventy 
miles from the sea which fattens the 
costly salmon ; in Siberia land animals 
batten on creatures of the ocean. 

The explanation lies in a single 
word. Salmon are anadrontous ; they 
migrate from river to sea and from 
sea to river. We may be far from 
the rivers up which the salmon run 
and are caught, hence the expense. 
But in Siberia they run in such 
uncountable profusion that the rivers 
are not big enough in their upper 
reaches to hold the fish, which,, in 
their struggle to .reach the spawning 
beds, thrust one another out of the 
water to die and rot on the banks. 

The Quinnats of Siberia 

It must seem at first sight that 
Nature has ill-ordered her plans in 
respect of these salmon; that to 
permit this terrific mortality is sheer, 
brutal, indifferent waste. But there 
is a vital difference between our 
salmon and the salmon of distant 
waters. A couple of salmon that 
make the journey up a British river 
from fhe sea and back again are 
worth hundreds of the quinnats, as the 
salmon of Siberia generally are called. 

Our fish are just as big and fine as 
the others, and lay as many eggs; but 
ours live on year after year, and may 
make many upriver voyages to 
spawn, whereas the quinnats go up 
but once, lay their eggs, and die. 
So this staggering profusion of dead 
and dying salmon of which so many 
travellers have written is not the 
inexplicable wonder that they think. 
These salmon must die where they are; 
they can never return to the ocean. 

Now the quinnat, hatched in a river, 
may spend several years at sea before 
it returns upstream to spawn. Once 
that act of devotion is accomplished 
the end is come ; the first return to 
the river home is the last, there is no 
second outgoing. The fact that the 
number of salmon which appear in 
the rivers full grown and perfect is 
so vast is proof that Nature knows 
her business and has made a success 
of her scheme with these of her 
creatures as with all the others. 

Glacier-Covered Volcanoes 

Salmon depend on warmth for the 
hatching of their eggs, yet in these 
Siberian rivers they seek waters that 
drain one of the coldest lands on 
earth. There are parts of Siberia 
which are colder than the Farthest 
North. In one great portion of the 
land the average temperature for the 
whole of January is 60 degrees below 
zero. Yet that land is the home of unex¬ 
ampled multitudes of these noble fish. 

In Kamchatka, a great east- 
Siberian peninsula, their nursery is a 
blend of impressive contrasts. The 


water for their rivers comes in the 
main from glaciers and eternal snow 
which cover active volcanoes, intense, 
unending cold mantling fierce hearts 
of fire. In waters so cold we can say 
little of food supply, but food supply is 
unnecessary for salmon once they have 
quitted the sea for the river. It is in 
the sea that they make their growth. 

It is often a disputed point as to 
whether salmon feed at all as they 
mount the rivers; but Science has 
investigated the matter thoroughly 
and found that, though here and there 
a salmon may snap at a fly or grab up a 
worm, the act is only one of caprice, 
not essential for the satisfaction of 
appetite or for maintenance of the 
fish. It has been proved that, so 
heartily does a salmon feed in the 
sea, though its progress upriver 
may mean a rise of thousands of feet 
and include leaps six feet sheer up 
rocks, the energy stored in the fish's 
well-fed body is sufficient for 570 
times the labour and exhaustion it is 
called on to confront. 

Thousands of Eggs 

The ascending salmon, then, primed 
for the supreme act of life, is going 
up to die. It is like a flower that 
seeds. For every pound of her own 
weight the female salmon lays 1000 
eggs. If she is a 20-pounder she will 
lay 20,000 eggs; if she is a 40-pounder 
she will produce 40,000 eggs, from 
every one of which it is possible a 
young salmon will issue. That is 
how Nature makes good her wastage ; 
that is how it happens that in the 
summer salmon overflow the banks 
and litter the countryside with their 
remains. 

When the fish are going upstream 
it is almost impossible to wade a 
ford without treading on them. They 
can be caught by hand, they can be 
speared; no net is strong enough to 
bring in the haul a single sweep may 
make. The river banks are lined 
with animals banqueting on what is 
too precious to come to a poor 
Englishman's table. Bears, foxes, 
wolves, eagles, hawks, owls, all the 
birds and beasts of the land that prey 
on flesh, are there. 

Harvesting the Salmon 

The natives make salmon the chief 
part of their diet, though the flesh of 
land animals is, of course, a welcome 
addition. They eat salmon as we 
eat bread. But there is only one 
season when the salmon run—how 
then ? Time and trials have purged 
the native palate of that nicety which 
distinguishes our taste. When the 
salmon is fresh they eat as much as 
they can, but stacks of salmon remain 
still to challenge their appetite. 

So they harvest salmon as we 
harvest our vegetable crops. They 
split the fish open as far as the tail, 
discard the head and inside, then 
dry the carcass under wooden roofs 
exposed to the air but screened from 
the sun. They call this process 
curing their salmon; but to a British 
nose the result is a sort of dry putre¬ 
faction. Yet they like it.' They bury 
the fish, when it is fit according to 
their notions, three or four months in 
the earth, and when they want it, if 
it is too decayed to come out whole, 
they scoop it out I 


Pepys s Diary 

Some Interesting Facts 

In a passing reference to Pepys’s Diary the 
other day the C N made two unpardonable 
mistakes; we stated that the Diary lay 
undeciphered in Magdalen College, Oxford, for 
two centuries. It should, of course, have been 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and the period 
of two centuries was, of course, an exaggera¬ 
tion. Mr Donald Dale, who is greatly in¬ 
terested in the Diary, in a letter pointing this 
out gives us these notes on this famous classic. 

Few people seem to know the truth 
about the mutilation to which the 
immortal Diary has been subjected. 

The complete work, deciphered by 
John Smith from the shorthand in¬ 
vented by Thomas Shelton as long ago 
as 1626, consists of about 1,330,000 
words. Of these Lord Braybrooke’s first 
and second editions contained 360,000 
words, about 27 per cent of the whole. 

So long ago as 1848 it was realised 
that he had overdone his mutilation, for 
in that year the noble lord produced his 
“ considerably enlarged " third edition, 
which consisted of no fewer than 600,000 
words, or about 45 per cent of the whole. 

The Revd Mynors Bright’s edition 
consisted of 930,000 words, or about 
70 per cent of the whole, but this 
edition has long been out of copyright 
and has not been reprinted, in spite of 
the fact that, so far as it goes, it is the 
most accurate printed text which has 
yet appeared. 

Dr Wheatley's edition is the most 
complete version of the Diary that we 
have in print, consisting of no less than 
99 per cent. Since the year 1933 the 
Pepys Librarian of the Pepysian Library 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, has 
been engaged on the enormous task of 
producing a new edition of The Diary, 
and it is understood that its publication 
may be expected some time this year. 

Building Up a Broken 
Egg-Shell 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall , ; 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall , 

All the king's horses and all the king's 
men 

Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty together 
again. 

Some clever scientists in New Zealand 
have succeeded in doing this ; they have 
reconstructed a moa's egg from 230 
pieces of egg-shell found in a swamp 
at Waikari, near Christchurch. 

The complete egg, which is about the 
size and shape of a small Rugger football, 
has been placed in the museum at 
Christchurch, which is the biggest city 
in the South Island of New Zealand. 

There are only, as we explained not 
long ago, five complete moa eggs in 
existence. The moa became extinct in 
New Zealand some hundred years ago. 
It was a giant among birds, bigger even 
than the ostrich. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of June 1914 
Down in a Volcano. Fired by the daring 
adventure of the Italian scientist who 
ventured into the crater of Vesuvius, a 
Hungarian engineer has now gone down 
into the flaming pit of Stromboli while 
it was in an active state. 

Arpad Kirner is the name of the hero 
of science. He came to the volcano with 
a suit of asbestos and a mask of the same 
material, and, having put on these 
strange garments, he slung a supply of 
oxygen round his shoulders, covered 
his head with a metal helmet, and 
descended into the fiery volcano with 
a kinematograph machine. 

For four hours he remained amid the 
flames and fumes, reaching a depth of 
930 feet, and obtaining a magnificent 
series of kinema pictures in the burning 
heart of the mountain. A copper wire 
ran from a button in his waistband to an 
electric lamp at the top of the volcano, 
and by pressing the button he was able 
to make electric signals to men above* 
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PONS-WlNNECKE’S 

Comet Returns 

Where to Look For its 
Meteoric Fragments 

BytheCN Astronomer 

The famous little comet known as 
the Pons-Winnecke comet has returned 
to our skies after its long trek to the 
region of Jupiter’s orbit. It is now 
nearing perihelion, or its nearest point to 
the Sun, which it is expected to reach 
about June 26 ; after this it will con¬ 
tinue to approach the Earth for a few 
days, until on July 3, it is * anticipated, 
the comet will be only about 10 million 
miles away. It will then be the nearest 
object in the heavens except the Moon. 

It is only just over six years that 
Pons-Winneclce’s comet was here before. 
Since then it has travelled 1600 million 
miles over its elliptic orbit. On its 
previous return in June 1927 the comet 
came within 3,500,000 miles of the 
Earth, when it was visible to the naked 
eye under favourable conditions. On 



THE UNBELIEVERS 

But the Miracle 
Comes True 

We often look back with pity or 
amusement at the unbelievers of old, 
who persecuted and sometimes put to 
death great pioneers of science for 
expressing their opinions or ideas in 
public. 

An authentic story has just been 
published of a very modern persecution, 
which shows that the world at large is 
still sceptical. 

Lee de Forest, who invented the 
amplifying valve on which the wireless 
telegraphs and telephones of today are 
dependent, was actually indicted on a 
charge of fraud when he attempted to 
promote a public company to manu¬ 
facture wireless valves. In the court 
when De Forest was charged, in 1913, 
the District Attorney accused him of 
“ saying in newspapers that it would be 
possible to transmit the human voice 
across the Atlantic before many years.” 
'* Based on these absurd and deliberately 
misleading statements,” continued the 
Attorney, ” the misguided public has 
been persuaded to buy shares in his 
company.” 

Something very similar happened in 
London about the same time, ■when a 
young English writer (now writing this) 
predicted that the day was approaching 
when wifeless telegrams across the 
Atlantic would compete commercially 
with the submarine cables. A move of 
eminent electrical engineers in London 
was set afoot to demand that the writer 
should be removed from the membership 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
for making such mischievous statements. 


The path of Pons-Winnecke’s Comet, 
showing its position on successive dates 


The Verb To Be 


this occasion owing to the presence of the 
Moon there is no possibility of the comet 
being seen without the aid of glasses. 

Nevertheless it is very probable that 
fragments of the comet may be seen in 
the form of the meteors which it has 
been found to leave in its wake. As the 
Earth crosses or passes very close to the 
comet’s path between June 27 and 30, 
some of these comet ary fragments are 
likely to enter the Earth’s atmosphere, 
when they will be seen as meteors shoot¬ 
ing across the sky. They will appear 
to radiate from a point a little way to 
the north of the Tail of the Great Bear, 
otherwise known as the handle of the 
Plough. This region is to the north-west 
of overhead as soon as the sky becomes 
dark. As the Moon will be low in the 
south, bright meteors would be visible 
in the northern heavens. 

The star-map shows the path the 
comet is expected to take during next 
week, when the Moon will not be much 
in evidence. The comet is travelling 
southward at a great rate from the 
region near where the meteors radiate 
from ; at present it is a little way south 
of overhead, passing some way to the 
east of the bright star Arcturus and 
close to the semicircle of stars of the 
Northern Crown. Afterwards the comet 
will speed southwards and will soon be 
beyond reach of northern observers. 

Wasting Itself Away 

A very fine shower of these Pons- 
Winnecke meteors was first observed in 


A C N correspondent took down a 
book from his shelves, the other day; 

Opening it casually, he noticed that 
half a sheet of note-paper fell out, and 
picking it up he found written in a 
crude' schoolboy hand : 

Je stiis , I am. 

Tu es, Thou art, 

II est, He is. 

As he looked at these words the years 
rolled back, and he remembered dimly 
the occasion on which he had written 
them long ago, a schoolboy who had his 
homework to do, learning the French 
verb To Be, .and hurrying through it 
because the evening was bright and 
sunny and Jack Field was waiting to 
cycle into the country in search of 
newts in a pond shaded by trees. 

Jack was killed in the war. The trees, 
have been cut down, the pond has been 
filled in, the shopping centre of a new 
suburban area stands where the water 
used to be. As for the schoolboy who 
scrawled the verb To Be, he has become 
a man, knowing more now than he did 
then, but perhaps without the genius 
for being happy that he once had. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 80 the 
two best paintings were sent in by Ruth 
King, 4 Leafield Road, Merton Park, 
S W 20 ; and Jean McFiggans, Ans- 
wood. Majors Place, Falkirk. A prize 
of ten shillings has been sent to each of 


1916 following the comet’s return in 
1915 ; they have frequently been, seen 
since, but Jupiter’s gravitational attrac¬ 
tion has recently pulled the comet 
several million miles farther from the 
Sun and away from the Earth’s orbit. 
So the comet’s meteoric residue may by 
now be strewn some distance from us, 
and it will be of interest to see whether 
there will be any display on the nights 
from June 27 to 30. 

We thus see how this famous comet is 
wasting itself away ; a small portion has 
certainly become part of our world, and 
probably more will in the near future. 
Meanwhile the comet will continue to 
disintegrate, leaving its streams of 
particles to whirl through space at many 
times the speed of a bullet. G. F. M. 


these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Molly Buffard, Yeovil; Eileen Cinnie, Han well 
Nancy Corrie, Laleham-on-Thames; Bridget Ding- 
ley, Robertsbridge ; Barbara Endersby, Gorleston : 
Elizabeth Gibson, Edinburgh,* . Winkie Griffin,* 
Portsmouth; Patricia Evelyn Long, Brentford; 
Agnes McMurtry, Larne, Co. Antrim ; Sheila Moore, 
Bristol; Sheila W. Murphy, Wallasey ; Betty Petch, 
Woodford, Cheshire; Christine Peters, Bray, Co. 
Wicklow ; Peter Phillips, Sandwich ; Dorothy Pirie, 
Dunblane; Thelma Mary Pyle, Ipswich; Nanette 
Randow, Abingdon; Patricia Read, Newcastle; 
Doreen Ridley, Dalston; Elaine Roth'eriorth, 
Halifax ; Robin Voller, Southall; Anne Westendarp, 
Little Bookham; Corinne Whitaker, Wilmslow; 
Maunder Wide, Hemyock; Peggy Young, Maida Vale,. 

The prizewinner whose name is 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and is awarded an extra half-crown. 

The objects to be coloured were : 
Pear; shield; di;ess; chair; slippers. 


IT’S UGH WORK 

HKininmM 



Ho fake studio stuff about these boys. The real 
thing for them—however tough. 


And here’s what schoolgirl 

BETTY HILLS 

of Westcliff 
says about Cadburys 

* Swimming, diving, 
hockey and music are 
things I am best at. 

Mother often gives me a 
block of Cadburys to eat during the “break” 
at school. She says it is good for me and gives 
me energy—and I DO know that it tastes 
good.' 



* We wrecked trains and dynam- 
ited whole hillsides to make the 
“Great BarrierThe C.P.R. co¬ 
operated with us wholeheartedly. 
In all we spent 15 weeks in the 
Rockies — mainly around Lake 
Louise. But often we were film¬ 
ing several hours’ travel away 
from the nearest possible base. 
We often started out at 4 or 5 in 
the morning, trekking through 
forests and up mountains for 
hours — and that before 
we even started work! 
It was pretty hard going 
— and the food prob¬ 
lem was often worry¬ 
ing. So I never set out 
without some Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate in my 
pocket. It was easy to 
carry, pleasant to eat 
and satisfied the worst 
hunger.’ 


THAT’S WHEN CADBURYS 
MILK CHOCOLATE FEEDS 
YOU ON YOUR FEET-KEEPS 
YOU UP TO YOUR JOB 


2 


C adburys Milk Chocolate 
is cram-full of nourish- 
ment-'eream-full' in fact, with 
a glass and a half of fresh full- 
cream British milk in every 
half-pound as well as the high 
food value of the chocolate 
itself. Whenever work or 
games makes you tired and 


you get that empty feeling, 
remember that Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate is more than 
something that’s nice to eat 
—it’s the finest energy snack 
known. And it’s ( so handy 
— just slip a 2d. block into 
your pocket or satchel. Get 
a block of Cadbury’s to-day. 




HI0 CHOCOLATE 

eeds you on your feet 
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THE BECKONING HAND 


CHAPTER 1 

The Climb 

The old stone house on the hillside, 
A backed by its sheltering pines, looked 
out across a deep valley to a. range of 
mountains whose tops were so often veiled 
in mist that it was seldom that the highest 
peak could be-seen. 

But the watchful gaze of the young 
Vernons, who were on a tramping holiday 
in the district, was rewarded one morning, 
and John shouted out, '‘There it is at 
last ! There’s High Ghyll, and this is our 
day for scaling it, evidently, so we won’t 
have hung about here in vain." 

As he spoke he pointed eagerly to a 
towering crag almost in the centre of the 
range, and his brother and sisters left the 
breakfast table hurriedly to crowd the 
window space. 

The four young people, with 19 -year-old 
Nigel as head of the expedition, had been 
on the point of making their way southward 
again when the sight of a wonderful cairn¬ 
gorm shown them in the last youth hostel 
at which'they had stayed had set the girls 
longing to visit the famous High Ghyll, in 
the hope of finding similar treasures to 
take home with them. 

Their brothers, keen for the climb, were 
quite ready to agree, so the party had 
been staying for the past three days in the 
vicinity of the peak, waiting in the hope 
of the perfect day that safety demanded 
for the venture. Sometimes weeks went 
by without one, they had heard, so they 
set off early on that brilliantly clear 
morning in the highest of spirits; their 
luck seemed unmistakably in. 

" Our best plan will be a steady climb 
to the top first, to make sure of the view 
while the clearness lasts," Nigel said, as they 
fell into the measured tramp that covered 
the ground so purposefully without tiring 
the walkers. "If we’re there by one 
o’clock, as we should be, we can spare an 
hour and a half for lunch and a rest. There 
will be heaps of time after that to make an 
easy descent, hunting as we go for the 
stones you girls want. Everybody agreed ? " 
he inquired. 

There were contented murmurs of assent. 

The Vernons made up a good-humoured 
quartette, and Nigel always proved himself 
a good and a safe leader. A coil of rope 
was always stowed in his knapsack, in 




By 

Bertha Fry 

case of a slip, and he invariably saw to it 
that reserve packets of chocolate and 
biscuits and freshly-charged electric torches 
were among the equipment carried on any 
of the more lonely or lengthy excursions, 
as well as stout, crooked sticks. 

The long, difficult climb took every 
minute of its reputed three hours, but the 
four were unanimous as to the worth of 
the effort when at last they reached the 
rugged top, which looked so much less 
peaklike now that distance no longer 
deceived the eye. 

", Why, the top is quite a little realm of 
its own," exclaimed Joan, as they stared 
about them. " As soon as we’ve fed and 
had a breather, do let’s prowl a bit." 

Exploration present !} 7 took them to the 
farther end of a jagged ridge, over which 
they were gazing down, with a certain 
degree of awe, at a particularly precipitous 
depth and into a vast tortuous ravine that 
linked up the various heights of the moun¬ 
tain range. 

All at once Nigel burst out sharply, 
" Hist! " and turned his head in a listening 
attitude. 

A few seconds later he broke the sudden 
silence himself. . - 

" Did you hear anything ? " he inquired 
of the others, adding immediately, " Ah, 
there it is again ! " 

" The cry of a bird, perhaps," Jill 
replied, though rather uncertainly. 

" Might be," Nigel agreed. " H’m, but 
it seems all round the place." 

" Well, that makes Jill’s suggestion all 
the more probable. Bird flying round 
inside there, I expect." John pointed into 
the ravine. 

"It sounds weird, anyhow T ," averred 
Joan, and for no reason that she could 
define she shivered. “ Ugh 1 " 

" Here 1 Better move away if you’re 
getting the jimjams," Nigel said, and he 
was pulling both girls back from the low 
ridge when John's voice brought all three 
to a listening standstill. 

" It's an echo that makes the queerness, 
I believe," he stated. " And I don’t think 
it’s a bird after all. What in the world is 
that moving away there opposite us, but 
lower down ? ” 

"-Moving ? Where ? " 

The query came almost simultaneously 
and with bated breath. 


Jacko Makes a Good Model 


\Y/hen a fund was being raised for a 
big charity every house in Mon¬ 
key ville had a circular letter from the 
Mayor asking for help. Those who 
hadn’t money to spare could make 
something, it said, for the bazaar that 
was to be organised. 

Belinda was on to it at once. " I'm 
going to have a stall/' she declared. 


But Jacko was racking his brains for 
an idea. And presently he got it. 

" Come on," he called out. " I'm 
going to make a boomerang. .Even if 
no one buys it,” he added, with a grin, 
" we can have no end of a lark with it 
ourselves.” 

It took them all the morning to get 
a model that Jacko was satisfied with. 



Jacko hadn’t even time to dodge 


You must all help.me to fill it. You 
too, Jacko," she added. "I don’t know 
what; you must think of something." 

"Right-ho," promised Jacko. "Trust 
me." ’ -- 

<v Hoo ! hoo ! " laughed Chimp. 
" That’s a good joke." 

But Jacko frowned at him. " Don’t 
be an ass," he said. " I mean it. And 
you’re jolly well going to help.” 

Chimp looked glum. He couldn't 
thiink what had come over Jacko 


" Come outside," he said, “ and we’ll 
try it. . . . Now. One, two, three ! " 
And he threw it out. , 

It flew off with a whiz. Then, like 
lightning, back it came—Jacko hadn't 
even time to dodge—and caught him 
fair and square on the nose ! 

Jacko yelled and sprang back- 
" The brute ! " he cried. ." It doesn't 
half sting! Belinda can have it," he 
added savagely. " I hope it’ll do her a 
bit of good." 


Without taking his own gaze from the 
point of interest, John answered : " Look 
straight across the ravine to that big, 
pointed crag ! Got it ? Right! Now look 
upwards from the point—halfway up the 
mountain. A track, isn't there ? Well, just 
about that. Ah ! Now 1 What is it ? " 

Jill, who could boast the longest sight, 
electrified the others a few seconds later. 

" It’s a hand ! Only a hand, beckoning ! 
There’s nothing else ! " 

" Stuff ! Nigel’s tone was rough, be¬ 
cause of the horror on the girl’s face. 
" You’re cracked, Jill. A hand has got 
to be attached to somebody to beckon. 
If we’d only got field-glasses." 

" I shouldn’t want to use them if we 
had," retorted Jill. "I can see with my 
own eyes—-a hand, only a hand, coming 
out from the mountain itself." 

CHAPTER 2 

A Test of Nerves 

|7oR a couple of minutes after that 
A completesilencereigned;the other three 
climbers, becoming all too uncomfortably 
aware of apparent truth in Jill’s assertion, 
were remembering, as she was doing, 
various uncanny tales about the mountains 
which they had heard in the neighbourhood. 
Merely legendary, of course, they had airily 
decided when discussing the stories ; never¬ 
theless, up here in the great silence and 
utter loneliness, it was not easy to shake 
off a certain feeling of uneasiness. 

Nigel himself had to exercise all his 
self-control to make himself sound matter- 
of-fact. 

" We mustn’t let those rum tales of 
Viking ghosts dither us," he said at last. 
" I can't imagine a so-called phantom hand 
waggling in such a solid-looking manner. 
Anyhow, I’m for having a closer view 
of it." 

" Right-ho! So am II" John backed 
him up. " The girls can wait here for us 
and watch proceedings." 

"Not a bit of it," came Jill’s sturdy 
objection. " Whatever is afoot I’m going 
to be in it. What say you, Joan ? " 

The other girl's agreement was the signal 
for quick action. . 

" Very well, then out comes my rope," 
cried Nigel. " But we can’t risk descent 
ju.st here. Farther along it'll be a fairly 
easy job." 

The ravine had to be reached before 
they could make any progress toward the 
opposite-height, and during its difficult 
negotiation sight of the mysterious hand 
was hidden from them by many scarps 
and rocky shelves. It was as well, perhaps ; 
even if nerve had not failed, a disastrous 
fall might have resulted through any 
diversion of attention. Being roped together 
was just as essential in the ravine, Nigel 
had insisted, as on any of the mountain 
clambering. Then, too, there was the weird 
cry to startle them every few minutes. A 
blood-curdling business, as John described it. 

It did not deter them, though. Alternately 
scrambling, leaping, and even at times 
crawling, they manoeuvred their way to 
a wide gap between two huge rocks which 
they had kept in view as a guide. 

Nigel eyed his sisters questioningly as a 
pause was made here for breath. 44 Say if 
you two have had enough," was his tactful 
remark, after a few moments. " If you’d 
like to rest here, John and I will be only a 
matter of fifty yards up." And he jerked 
‘ his head as casually as. he could toward the 
! spot which they all knew was only just a 
little way above an overhang, beside which 
was a rough track. 

But both* girls shook their heads ; they 
knew that waiting might be a bigger tax 
of nerve than going on. 

"Come on; don’t let's stick about!" 
Jill said, and, without another word from 
:anybody, the plodding up the track began. 

A confusing influence on the short but 
steep climb was the fact that the cry 
now- seemed to come out of the ravine ; 
however, the explorers pounded doggedly 
on, each one determined not to be rattled 
by it, and they all managed to squeeze 
abreast in their eagerness to look together 
round the faleful corner which they judged 
would bring them into the mystery. 

Their deduction proved correct, and, as 
they all stared toward a high tumble of 
big stones, there burst out simultaneously 
from them all, " A cairn ! " 

It was only a moment or two afterwards 
that tlie mystery of the cry was analysed; 
it proceeded from the cairn and w T ent 
echoing out into the hollowness of the 
ravine. The hand, undoubtedly one of 
flesh and blood, and on one finger of which 
a signet ring glittered, was thrust out to 


wave through a six-inch slit of the cairn, 
which looked more or less a ruin. 

" Heaven be praised ! So you saw my 
hand ? " a man's' voice said through the 
slit as the Vernons halted in front of it. 

"Yes, and it nearly scared us off the 
mountain," began Jill. / - • 

" Then it was all the. more plucky of 
you young people to dare the trek here,” 
declared the man. " I’ve a fellow professor 
boxed in here with me, and we’ve been 
nearly crazjf, wondering if you’d see, hear, 
and venture. It wafc our only hope, for we 
can't help ourselves. We were examining 
the cairn for Viking burial traces and it 
fell in on us. The supporting barrows kept 
us from being crushed to death, but the 
prospect of being buried alive has seemed 
a doubtful improvement on that." 

• " How long have you been here ? " 

inquired Nigel ; and at the reply, " Siuce 
yesterday," the four rescuers tugged 
frantically at their knapsacks to get out 
their precious reserve of food and drink. 

" Now you'll do till we can get help 
here, anyhow," Nigel said, as grateful 
murmurs came from the unfortunate 
prisoners. " It’ll have to be some hefty 
help, too," he added, consideringly, as he 
and the other three stood gazing at the 
collapse, realising, with sinking hearts, 
what hazard to the men inside must attend 
the rescue work. 

''Need you all leave to get it ? " came an 
inquiry from the cairn, which told its own 
tale of frayed nerves. 

" Two of us will keep you company 
here,” Nigel answered at once, "while the 
others leg it for all they're worth. John, 
you and Joan hop off. Jill and I will be 
here to shout a- guidance for the rescue 
party." 

Later on that day, when skilled aid had 
safely released the imprisoned men, they 
voiced their gratitude in no uncertain 
fashion. 

Jill beamed on them. " It seems like a 
miracle," she burst out joyfully, ." that 
our wanting to hunt up cairngorms has 
probably saved two lives ! " 

".Well," was the hearty reply, "if it 
was cairngorms you were after, my friend 
and I can reward you with some of the finest 
that have ever yet been found." 

School Broadcasts 

Here are details of the programmes 
for School Broadcasts for the week 
beginning Monday, June 19. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Science and Gardening—Bulb 
Culture : by C. F. Lawrance. 2.30 Early 
Stages in Music—Revision and Concert : 
by Dr Thomas Armstrong. . 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 

11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—A Farm Sale. 
2.30 Dramatic Reading—A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, by William Shakespeare. 
3.0 Concert Lesson—-Review and Preparation 
for Concert: by Dr Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History—Stories 
of the Arctic: by H. P. Smolka. 2.30 
Biology—Man’s Origin : by H. Munro Fox. 

Thursday,- 11.25 Senior Geography (The' 
Monsoon Arrives—The Indian Farmer) : 
by F. McDermott. 2.5 Interesting British 
Butterflies and Moths : by C. R. Stonor. 
2.30 British History—From Sairey Gamp to 
Florence Nightingale'arid afterwards: by 
Carola Oman. 

Friday, 2.5 Life in Korea : by H. B. Drake.; 

2.45 Poetry Programme. 3.10 Topical Talk. 
3.35 The Changing Background to Foreign 
Affairs (3)—Military: by Sir Frederick 
Whyte. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45. As National. 
2.5 Round the Village—The Veterinary 
Surgeon : *by_ John R. Allan. 2.30 and 3.0 
As National/ 

Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors—Three SQunds for Careful Speakers:. 
by Anne H. McAllister. 2.30 Do Animals 
Behave as We do ? by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, 2.5 Music—Revision of Songs;. 
by Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 How to Tell a 
Tree’s Age: by R. J. D.^Grahame. 3.5 
Scottish History—David Livingstone: by 
D. H. Evans. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography— 
The Teak Forests of Burma : by J. hi. 
Cowan. 2.45 As National. 
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Your Child's 
Health 
is at Stake 



When it comes to choosing medicine for 
your child there can be no two ways. 
Nothing but the best is good enough. 
A child’s health is priceless and a wise 
mother will not dream of taking chances 
where that is concerned — she will never 
gamble with c cheap,' untried prepara¬ 
tions. 

And so when her child suffers from one 
of those inevitable stomach “ upsets 99 
she turns in complete confidence to 
‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Doctors the world over prescribe ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia’ for children’s stomach 
ailments and to keep the bowels regular. 
It is wonderfully effective yet entirely 
harmless even, to the youngest babe. 
Next time your child is out of sorts, list¬ 
less, has stomach-ache, colic or constipa¬ 
tion, give * Milk of Magnesia.’ You will 
be delighted with the quick comfort it 
gives; sweetening the sour stomach and 
relieving the bowels. 

Many mothers find f Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand Tablets handy. Their pleasant 
mint flavour appeals very strongly to 
children, who take them eagerly. 

Always remember that there is nothing 
“just as good” as c Milk of Magnesia.' 

Obtainable everywhere . 

‘Milk of Magnesia* 1/3 and 2/6 (Treble Size) 
Also ‘Milk of Magnesia* Tablets 6d., l/-» 
2 /- and 3 / 6 . 


‘ MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

(Re$d.) 


• Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips * Preparation of Magnesia, 



THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by 
Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in ign over 6,000 children 
from London's poorest areas have received the benefits 
: of skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays our Way ” 

—BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND! 

* 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO-The Secretary, The 
Little Folks Home Fund, The Queen's Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, E.2. 



From SquaBor to SunsBiine 

Thousands of poor and crippled children are doomed to live 
in the darkness of London's slums. We try to brighten their 
lives and strengthen their bodies by sending them for a 
fortnight’s holiday to the seaside or the country. Each 
guinea you contribute will enable us to send one boy or girl. 
Can you refuse this kindness ? It means so much. Please 
give what you can to : 

CLIFFORD CARTER, Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 

( (RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 1844) 

JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 31, JOHN ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


FRIENDS OF 
THE CN 

The G N in its present form is 
20 years old this year. Will 
you do it a good turn ? 

ff it is to hold its own in an age 
of ever-pressing excitements (football 
pools, films, wireless) a paper unsus¬ 
tained by rich advertisement revenue 
must have a constant accession of 
new readers. 

If every CN reader would win for 
it one more, or would give an extra 
copy away each week, it would widen 
its range of readers and give it 

a new lease of success and 

influence for 20 years more. 

Is your faith in the CN worth 2d 
more ? Will you fill in this form for 
some child, some institution, some 
old folk who would like a cheerful 
paper once a week ? 


Please deliver the Children’s Newspaper 
each week to 


and debit my account 


Will you give this to your newsagent in 
celebration of the CN’s 20th birthday? 

It would be something done for Peace 
and Goodwill, and would strengthen 
the CN on its way to its 21st birth¬ 
day in an age with hardly time to 
listen to 

the Still Small Voice 


VA/HEN communicating with advertisers, 
V V i t i s to your advantage to mention 
that you saw the announcement In the 
columns of THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 




33H REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Elisabeth 


Appetising and nourish¬ 
ing for picnics and 
rambles. 


# Holidays-2/- a day 

16,000 poor children will be given a day in the 
country, or by the sea, this coming summer—if funds 
permit. Please help to make this possible. 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt ., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l 



YOU can make these Frocks 


with the 




free patterns 

- given in this BESTWAY Book 

More than 30 frocks for little girls of 2-3 up to the ’teens are 
shown in this book, and all are very practical, easy to make and 
easy to launder. There is also a SPECIAL OFFER of three 
cut-out frocks in “ Duro ” fabrics—all ready to sew. 

BESnay^CHILDREN'S & MAIDS' 

6 H at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or yd post A ^ I 1 1 K I 

free {Home or Abroad) from BESTWAY, • lllf Mm B—M ■ m m RBEvff J|ff 

Bear Alley, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. ▼ T B ■ ■ VJI 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will.be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 
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Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co. } Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Guess This 

Y letter take, another add— 
That’s all you have to do— 
And you will have a creature that 
Is famous at the Zoo. 

Answer next week 

Force of Habit 

x he foreman appeared on the 
scene. 

” How is it,” he asked, 
” that Bill hasn’t turned up 
this morning ? ” 

“ He met with an accident 
at his wedding yesterday,” 
one of the workmen said. 

“ What kind of accident ? ” 
” Well, you see, he was 
coming out of the church and 
his mates made an arch of 
crossed picks for him to walk 
under. Just then the buzzer, 
blew, and his mates downed 
tools from force of habit.” 

The Cat and The Fiddle 

Xhis is how the old nursery 
rhyme would read as a 
cross word puzzle: 

Hey diddle diddle, the feline quad¬ 
ruped and the musical instru¬ 
ment. 

The bovine quadruped jumped 
over the heavenly body. 

The small canine quadruped 
laughed to see such diversion 
And the concave or hollow vessel 
ran away with the utensil having 
a shallow, ovoid bowl. 

Matters For Reflection 
What is the difference be¬ 
tween a chatterbox and 
a looking-glass ? One speaks 
without reflecting and the 
other reflects without speak¬ 
ing. 


Ici on Parle Franpais 


stems are to the sponge the 
better. Keep the sponge * 
moist by soaking it in a bowl 
of water now and again. 

The ivy shoots will send 
out roots into the sponge, and 
soon after fnany new leaves 
will appear, making the ball 
a mass of greenery. 

Transposition 

You’ll find my whole beyond 
control : 

Of mortal tongue or pen; 

But if transposed I’m oft disclosed 
By both—no matter when. 

My tail erase, niy parts replace— 
I’m quick, although I say it; 

And from me soon you’ll have a 
< tune : 

If you behead and play it. 

A nstz'cr next week 

Walk Up, Folks ! , 




La colline Le jardin Le lac 

hill garden lake 

Au bas de la colline nous 
avons tro'uve un jardin ravissant 
et un lac. 

/tt the bottom of the hill we found 
a lovely garden and a lake . 

An Ivy Ball 

Y pretty hanging garden for 
a porch can be made with 
an old . sponge and some 
shoots of ivy. 

Tie a piece of string to the 
sponge so that it can be 
suspended, and get five or. 
six shoots of ivy a few inches 
long and push the cut ends 
of these into holes in the 
sponge. Trail the other parts 
of the shoots over the sponge, 
keeping them in place with 
hairpins, for the closer the 



The Irishman Again 

Yeter a spell of dry weather 
there was a heavy fall of 
rain, and an Irish farmer 
said to his neighbour : “ A11 
hour of rain like this will do 
more good in ten minutes now 
than a month of it would do 
in a week at any other time.” 

Mountain Air is So Bracing 
Squeaked a mole underground, 
“ I’ll get ill 

If my lungs with fresh air I don’t 
fill. 

Suffocation I fear, 

For it’s stuffy down here, • 

So I’ll go up and sit on my hill I ” 

This Week in Nature 
JsJow that the rose is bloom-' 
. ing we can expect to 
find the rose beetle, par¬ 
ticularly in the white and 
wild flowers. The beetle is 
a beautiful shining * green, 
glossed with gold on the back, 
and bright copper below. 
Gardeners dislike it because 
, it is apt to settle on the flower 
of the strawberry and devour 
the fruit-bearing parts. The 
privet blossom, too, is a 
favourite resort. The. larva 
of the rose beetle spends three 
years in the decaying wood at 
the foot of trees. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mercury is in the 
north-west, and Mars now rises 
before mid¬ 
night in ■ the 
southeast. In 
the morning 
Venus, Jupiter, 
and Saturn are 
: in the east, and 
Mars is in the 
I south. The pic- - 
ture shows the Moon at half-past 
nine on Tuesday evening, June 20. 

They Do Not 

SMALL boy, overhearing the 
remark that his father 
had voted at the polls, asked 
whether people in tropical 
lands vote at the equator. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
June 18. William Cobbett died 1835 

19. Piers Gaveston executed 1312 

20. John Plantagenet, Duke 

of Bedford, born . . 1389 

21 . Captain.John Smith died 1631 

22 . Battle of Blackheath . 1497 

23. John Fell born . . . 1625 

24. John Cabot reached Cape 

Breton Island . . . 1497 

Things That Should be Done 

,M R Puck (Peter Puck's papa) 
says cabbages should be 
taken to market in a cab, 
potatoes in a pot, and carrots 
in a car. Tom ought to take 
the tomatoes, and a goose 

should carry the gooseberries. 
Strawberries should be’packed 
in straw, and horse-radish 
should be kept in a stable. 
Scarlet runners would, of 
course, run to market. 

Young Peter says lettuce 
hope it will be so, and sug¬ 
gested a turn round the tur¬ 
nips and a short spin around 
the spinach ; and, talking of 
gardening, said he wondered 
why you couldn't see the legs 
of a cabbage that runs to seed. 

Is This Your County ? 



7ew of us know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do you 
know this one ? Answer next week 

Experienced 

\Yhat tree should be the wiser ? 
Say! 

I saw one only yesterday. 

Tis not a young and foolish tree; 
It is the elder, do you see ? 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 
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Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues . Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. A measure 
and also a confederacy. 6. A gnawing 
animal. 11. To go astray. 12. Pick 
me up and you hold some. 14. High 
pointed hill. 15. This English river 
sounds like annoyance. 17. Earth’s 
luminary. 18. A mineral vein. 19. 
Heedfulness. 22. In this manner. 24. 
Conjunction. 25. To accomplish. 20. All 
announcement.* 27. Predominance. 
30. A wanderer. 32. Small enclosure 
tor animals. 33. This supports a 
blackboard. 35. Not good. 37. Twelfth 
part of a foot. 39. Fresh. 40. Charity. 
41. Where day begins. 42. Plot set 
aside for building, 

Reading Down. 1. People of Lat¬ 
via. 2. Before. 3. A yard. 4. Elevated. 
5. Comfort. 6. A tear. 7,. Same as 
24 across. 8. Battles are said to have 
been won on the playing-fields of this 
school. 9. To incline the head from 
drowsiness. 10. To press with the foot. 
13. A flat-bottomed boat, 10. To pack. 
18. A machine by which thread is worked 
into cloth. 20. A big plant. 21. An 
image. 23. Free of access. 20. The 
first man. 28. On one occasion. 1 29. 
To declaim noisily. 30. Recent inform¬ 
ation. 31. Competent. 32. Used for 
fastening things. 34. Compass point.* 
30. Distinguished Service Order.* 38. 
Exclamation. 40. Preposition. 


Five-Minute Story 

The Thrush Learned 
to Fly 

W hen the infant school 
children returned to 
their classroom after the 
holiday they missed a very 
delightful friend who had spent 
the previous three weeks with 
them. 

This was a young thrush, 
which was found by some of 
the children on their way 
to school one May morning. 
Jt had fallen out of its nest 
and was fluttering helplessly 
on the ground. 

” Let’s take it to Teacher! ” 
was their first thought. 

So Teacher had a new 
charge. The fledgling was 
put into a basket, and covered 
with a small woollen scarf 
until a more suitable home 
was forthcoming. The child¬ 
ren brought snails and worms, 
and fed the young bird every 
morning and afternoon as 
carefully as its own parents 
would have done. 

Before long the thrush had 
a name—Josey—and a cage. 
But their teacher told the 
children that to keep Josey 
in a cage would not be kind. 
As soon as it was able to 
fend for itself the bird must 
be freed. 

Josey was not kept in* the 
cage more than was necessary. 
As the little wings grew 
stronger and the half-formed 
feathers expanded he was 
allowed to fly about the class- 
room. He would perch on 
the desks, and even sleep 
there. ' When the teacher 
called he would come and 
rest on her shoulder. At 
night she took him home 
with her, and at the week¬ 
ends Josey had more freedom, 
for he was taken to an orchard 
and allowed to fly among the 
trees. He was very ready to 
return to his teacher and re¬ 
enter the cage when she 
called him. 

At - last it was decided 
that Josey could fend .for 
himself, so he was released 
for the last time. 

The thrush hardly under¬ 
stood that the cage was no 
longer to be his home* and 
that his schooldays were 
over. 

Josey returned to the 
school time and again, but as 
no attempt was made to catch 
him he at last flew off, to 
live the free life for which he 
had been so carefully pre¬ 
pared. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
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The Paper 
for the Boy 
of Today! 

The best, and nothing hut the 
best! That is MODERN 
BOY’S slogan, and in its pages 
are thrilling fiction, splendid 
action photographs and 
drawings, and fascinating chats 
about Flying, Motors and 
Motor Racing, Railways, 
Hobbies, and all those things in 
which youth is most interested.- 
MODERN BOY is the paper 
to keep boys right up to date. 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every Saturday at all Newsagents 
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COULD YOUR 
TEETH FACE 
THE CAMERA? 


Could your teeth stand a “ close-up ” ? 
How particular Film Stars must be in 
choosing their dentifrice! The camera 
seems to focus on their teeth. Many have 
discovered the marvellous efficacy of a 
toothpaste containing * Milk of Magnesia - 
brand antacid for imparting to tooth enamel 
that dazzling whiteness which you would 
like your own teeth to possess. Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, containing 75 % * Milk of 
Magnesia,’ instantly neutralizes harmful 
mouth acids, thus abolishing the chief cause 
of unsightly yellowness, ugly tartar and 
decay. You have only to try Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia to realise why it is the only 
toothpaste for thousands to whom immacu¬ 
late white teeth are a precious asset. Get a 
tube today! 6d., 10jd. and I/G. Sold 

everywhere. * Milk of Magnesia * is the trade 
mark of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 
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